

















Sester’s Picnic. 


“ man who was noted for his spiritual prope 
mn one wy Be a state of “\gupreme felicity, 
a rocky luff which overhung Long Island 
his ha At bl, by is body 
ind for a long while, when one foggy morni 
sn by a fishing boat. When his friends hes 
ly y pi the following epitaph on his 








He was drowned on the sound, 
And his body was not found 
| For forty-seven days. 
m he rose; and his toes 
And his jolly red nose 
Was seen through the haze. 


eens ee 


man belonging to one of our “ first families,” 
to his m for wg | drink one evenin 
and in the ‘wee short hours of morning i 
| .8elf reclining in the gutter of one of the bye 
‘able to secure a perpendicular position. While 
oimself to the utmost, and using language de- 
ore forcible than refined—one of Sir Kichard’s 
te his , With the excl jon: 
\ via are you doing there?’’ 


ly. 

ing there, I say?” exclaimed the 
f the night, somewhat impatiently shaking the 
n by the shoulder. The young man rolled over 
k, placed his hand by Les side of his mouth, 


hic—make any noise—th 
—are drunk—and—hic—I’m hiding away from 


~~ 


; Jonathan took it into his head one day to get 

e accordingly looked about him, and very soon 

1 @ selection as suited him, and was not long in 
in and settling his preliminaries. He 

aha pena te to osha han ceremony. 

n repared for such an rtant change 

aid the reverend gentleman. ae 

sI be,” says Jonathan, ‘for 1 have got my 

paid for, and own a good yoke of steers and a 


well,” said the toy man, with a long breath 
face, “all these worldly things may very 








‘ae P ~ to be sure; but have you ever 
was @ poser. ‘‘ Sal Vation!” says Jonathan 
thunder is she?” . ™ : 


WON Oe ees 


yer and a doctor were discussing the antiquity of 
peetive professions, and each cited authority to 
aid the diselpl rgus 
ie, tl ple of Lycu ‘commenced 
ith the world’s era. Cain slew his brother Abel, 
was & criminal case in law.” 

} Esculapius, ‘but my profession is 

with the creation itself. Old Mother Eve was 
‘ ofa rib taken from Adam’s body, and that was 
sl operation.”” 

wyer dropped his green bag. 
tage of Pr ion.—Punct , that is the 
che stops in the right places, cannot be too sedu- 
studied. We latel; read, in a country paper, the 
owing startling account of Lord Palmerstou’s appear- 

avce in the House of Commons: 

* Lord Palmerston then entered on his head, a white 
ht upon his feet, large and well polished boots on his 
brow, a lark cloud in his hand, his faithful walking- 
stick i 1s eye, menacing glaie saying nothing. He 


suo down. 





‘** Will you dine with me to morrow, Mr. B.?” 
‘* Paix, an’ I will, wid all my heart.” 
| Vcr ‘tis oniy a family dinner that I’m axin’ 
| ye to 
| ° ‘And what for not—a family dinner’s a mighty pleas- 
anttr s. What have ye got?” mr 

= rtbing uncommon—jist an illigant piece of corn’d 


ba 5 
the powers, that bates the world—jist me own 


| a barrin the bafe.”’ 


| — — regular parts of speech? The tongue, 


i ps. 
Ww 3 @ love letter? An indefinite article. 
\ tor’s letter? A definite article. 
bc, \uforming against his companion? Accusative 


mpenion welayed? Vocative case. 
ster whipping’ An active verb, governing both 
ative and are 8 ive. ee _ 
er, where's Bill!” 
om, don’t let me hear you Bill. 7. 
yw you say » again. You 
1, mother, where’s William?”’ 
‘e yard feeding the ducks.” 
yes, 1 see him now. But, mother, what makes 
.8 have such broad williams?*’ 
ut with your brother, directly, you little scamp, 
‘f your ears.” 


eee eens SASS NAA 


‘8 oe and old Mrs. Stubbs were talking 


cle bal 

,»” said Mrs. Snooks, ‘when I wasa baby they 
1 & quart pot and then put the lid on.” 

‘ did you live?” was the astonishing inquiry of 
v0 


tell me I did,” was the astonishing reply. 
did zoe ever!” and Mrs. Stubbs fell to knitting 
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are arguing,”’ said a Canadian to a Yankee, 
' your ancestors.” 
” 


“was your father?” 
vnkee.”” 

» were your forefathers?” 
‘\ees.”? 


were Adam and Eve?” 
cees, by thunder!’ 


a eee eee 


‘his had a t, until the o ite law: 
e child what made him ery: — “id 
inched me!” answered the little innocent. 
hole court were convulsed with laughter. 
\nna’s preceptor— A kiss is a noun. 
tell me if proper or common,” he cried. 
heeks of vermilion and eyelids cast down, 
3 both common and proper,” the pupil replied. 
forget yourself,” said a lady of our acquaintance 
er impertinent gentleman. *‘ Ah, weil,” added 
° &® pause of a few moments, ‘‘ I suppose you are 
« for forgetting what is not worth remembering.”’ 


NE eee 


ge, what has happened?’. 

most delightful thing. 1 caught my Jenny this 
: without hoops ; and I got the first kiss I’ve had 
nlebone skirts came into fashion.” 

never gave a kiss (says Prude) 

» naugaty man, for I abhor it.” 

e will not give a kis, tis true; 

ell take one, though, and thank you for it. 
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ong pe pr ga 9 — knewn weekly paper, 
en years of unequalled prosperity and rit; 

me a “household word” from Maine to Califor. 
dening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
. all over the wide extent of the United States 
1 be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
vuld introduce to the family circle. 
tis printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with 
e, and in a neat and beautiful style. 
‘is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
ae its eight super-royal pages. 
devo’ to news, tales, ms, stories of the 
‘overies, miscellany, wit and yee 
.¢ is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
ears of editorial experience in Boston. 
contains in its large, well filled and deeply inter- 
ges not one vulgar word or line. 


y. 
is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
u the aoe cirele is almost incalculable. 
*s suggestive pages provoke in the young an in- 
pirit, and add to ther store of know! a 
s columns are free from politics and jarring 
ts object being to make home happy. 
is for these reasons that it has for years been so 
+ favorite throughout the country. 
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*riber, OMO YORE... ...0ccecsscccccececcces 
ribers, ye ~~ Rae 
erson sending us twelve subscribers at the last 
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oetmaster can receive a of the paper to his 
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THE YOUNG DRAGOON. 


A TALE OF THE NEUTRAL GROUND. 





BY EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTED. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XI.—continvep. 


“ They call me scornful Agnes,” resumed she ; 
“let them beware that they do not find it out to 
their cost! And yet, David, I suffer terribly 
there, and I pray God nightly that our country’s 
enemies may be destroyed like the hosts of Sen- 
nacherib. And yet our poor mother has con- 
stantly to be neglected in order that I may at- 
tend to the imperious wants of those whom you 
are fighting, David, and with God’s biessings on 
you too.” 

“You are right, sister,” replied David, de- 
voutly raising his eyes one moment upward, 
“and Heaven will relieve us and our country, 
too. Yet I would like instantly to convey you 
from this den of brutal soldiers—you might even 
fly with me now.” 

“Our poor, dear mother must not be deserted, 
David—TI cannot leave her,” said Agnes, gently. 

“No, no,” replied her brother, quickly, “you 
are again right—you are an angel, Agnes !” 

“ O, not quite so good as that, David,” replied 
his sister, with asmile. “Iam only doing in 
my sphere what you are doing in yours.” 

The interview having been protracted so long, 
at this point David began to think it was time to 
biing it to anend; and not forgetting the mission 
on which he came, he commenced questioning 





THE SURGEON DELIVERING THE CHALLENGF. 


“ How, sirrah !” said the officer, striding for- 
ward, and laying his hand on his sword. But 
he almost instantly withdrew it, adding—“ But I 
forget myself.” 

“You are a scoundrel !” said David. 


“sg drel !”” 





her on the extent of the British force, and their 
intentions. Agnes intelligently responded to 
these various queries, and both were intent on 
the subject, when the crackling of a dry limb 
suddenly startled them from their sense of secur- 
ity. Turning quickly, David beheld a British 
officer advancing towards him, within a few yards 
of the spot. The moment he saw he was ob- 
served, the officer exclaimed : 

‘Ha! ha! so the scornful little Agnes has a 
lover among the continentals for whom she re- 
serves her favors! It must be inconvenient to 
meet out here in the woods—give me leave, 
therefore, to bring two willing hearts nearer to- 
gether. Sir,” turning to David, “you are my 
prisoner ; in yonder encampment you will have 
greater facilities for meeting your sweetheart, 
and you will no longer run the uncomfortable 
risk of being shot in some of your amorous visits ; 
unless, indeed, as I suspect, you are also a spy.” 

“Tam an American and a soldier,” answered 
David, proudly. 

“O, indeed,” said the Briton, raising his laced 
hat with mock courtesy, ‘‘I crave your pardon. 
A soldier, eh? I presume you learned the 
profession of arms at the ploughtail. Your Mr. 
Washington was a sort of grazier I think, before 
he was called to head the rabble now in arms 
against his majesty.” 

“If one of his majesty’s generals,’ retorted 
David, ‘“‘had taken the advice of Washington 
when a colonial colonel, he would not have suffered 
defeat and death at the hands of the French and 
Indians. And there would not have been a 
Briton left on the occasion I refer to, if Wash- 
ington had not covered their retreat.’’ 

“Ah! really—I dare say he is a most extra- 
ordinary bumpkin.” 

“ He is asoldier and a gentleman,” said David, 
hotly. 

“Ah, indeed! happy to hear it,” sneered the 
British; officer. ‘The testimony is important, 
coming from the lips of one who is so well cal- 
culated to judge of what is soldierly and gen- 
tlemanly.” 

“I may not have had the advantages you have 
enjoyed,” retorted David, “but I at least know 
what is ungentlemanly and unsoldierly.” 

“Ah! indeed !” 

“Yes—and I know that it is ungentlemanly, 
unsoldierly and unmanly to insult an unprotect- 
ed female.” 

“Oh ho! I presume you allude to the little gal- 
lantries I have indulged in with your sweetheart, 

my rustic Amaryllis here.” 

“ My sister, sir!” said David, fiercely. 

“O, David,” said Agnes, clinging to her 
brother’s arm, and exhibiting, for his sake, a fear 
which, had she alone been concerned, she would 
have been ashamed to betray. “Do not anger 
him.” 

“I fear him not,” said David—“ unhand me, 
sister. And let me tell you, sir, for all you 
wear a scarlet coat and epaulette, and hold a 
king’s commission—you are no gentleman.” 





“Yes—and I think a coward.” 

Agnes was in an agony of terror—but she 
dared not betray her emotions, for the enemy 
were near at hand ready to advance on the slight- 
est alarm. She could only gaze upon the scene 
in speechless anguish—only pray that no harm 
might happen to her gallant brother. David’s 
last taunt overcame the contemptuous scruples 
of the British officer. His sword flashed in the 
air, and David’s sabre crossed it at the same in- 
stant. The combatants fiercely struck at each 
other, cutting and parrying with hate and fury. 
Agnes stood by with clasped hands, watching the 
issue of the combat, terror-stricken, but fascinated 
by the spectacle. She bit her lips to suppress 
her screams, trembled in every limb, and was 
forced to lean against the trunk of a tree to keep 
from falling. ‘The young patriot held his own 
though opposed to a masterly swordsman, but in 
the heat of the combat his treacherous sword 
snapped short at the hilt. 

“Yield, dog, or I'll cleave you from shoulder 
to hip,” shouted the Briton. 

“Never!” replied the patriot. And as the 
British officer advanced to execute his threat, he 
drew his pistol, and taking quick aim fired at his 
enemy’s heart. 

The latter fell heavily to the ground, with a 
groan, apparently lifeless. Conscious that the 
report would instantly bring the enemy upon 
him, David then hastily embraced his affrighted 
sister, tore himself from her arms, and loading as 
he ran, sprang actively into the bushes, and made 
the utmost speed he could towards his own party. 
Passing no great distance from a sentinel, the 
latter, though he saw nothing, fired, and the 
British camp was instantly in commotion. 

It was but a few seconds before the ofticer’s 
dead body was discovered, with Agnes still 
standing near, chained to the spot by her anxiety 
for her brother; and he, breaking cover at one 
point in order to shorten the distance he had to 
run, was soon discovered and hotly pursued. 
Some mounted soldiers took to the road, with 
the design of heading him, while others followed 
him through the undergrowth on foot, discharg- 
ing after him ineffectual shots as they ran. 

The alarm and pursuit being seen by the Amer- 
icans, the corps quickly advanced to afford shel- 
ter for the fugitive. To profit the most by the 
movement, which he discerned, though his pur- 
suers singularly did not, David dashed boldly 
from the cover, and aimed his course for the 
road, in such a direction that it seemed calculated 
to place him within a few minutes immediately 
in the way of being headed off and overtaken by 
the mounted British. They raised a shout at 
the sight, and spurred their horses to additional 
speed, but from this moment the patriot corps 
rose from a valley into which they had descend- 
ed, into full view of the pursuers. 

The sight of his friends sent a sudden thrill of 
joy to David’s bosom, and gave additional speed 
to his career, while the royal troops checked their 
horses and began to form up across the road 





A few bounds more, and David was among his 
friends, who opened their ranks with a cheer to 
receive him, and was instantly in the saddle of 
his own horse which a companion in arms had 
brought out. Another friend supplied him with 
a spere sabre. For a moment only they halted 
on the brow of a hill, and then with a wild cheer, 
charged down on the royal horse at a mad gal- 
lop. Such was the shock of the meeting that 
three or four of the enemy’s horse were knocked 
down by the impetus. David found himself en- 
gaged with a gigantic trooper, whose mastery of 
the sword put his own skill to a severe test. 
Jaded by his sharp run, the young patriot’s arm 
had not its usual strength—his guard was weak 
and ineffective, and his adversary was on the 
point of delivering a slashing cut full at his un- 
protected head, when a sharp report was heard 
close at David’s ear, and a friendly bullet whist- 
ling past his head, entered his enemy’s breast, 
and toppled him from his saddle. His affrighted 
charger, so soon as his master fell, wheeled round 
and after yerking out his heels at David’s horse, 
galloped wildly down the hill. Barnes had just 
hardly time to recover himself, when he was at- 
tacked by one of the dismounted troops whose 
horse had been thrown down in the melee. Par- 
rying a sudden and envenomed thrust, he deliver- 
ed a back-handed blow at his new enemy, which 
stretched him bleeding and lifeless on the ground. 

Meanwhile the fight raged around him. It 
was a succession of single combats. Here rang 
a pistol-shot sending a bullet on its deadly 
errand—there a maddened, wounded horse, ut- 
tering an almost human scream, reared wildly 
up in the air, and fell over backwaids on his 
rider. No shout was uttered on either side 
after the first ringing, charging-cry of the Amer- 
icans—but there was noise enough in the clash 
of steel, the ringing of pistol-shots, and the neigh- 
ing of the horses. It was a tierce life-and death 
struggle—and several of the red-coats bit the 
dust. At last the remnant of them turned bridle 
and galloped off furiously, leaving their dead and 
dying on the field. The Americans with reck- 
less valor pursued them on the spur almost to 
the lines of theirencampment. But it would 
have been madness to carry the fray further—for 
the entire British regiment was now under arms— 
the troopers saddling their horses, the skirmishers 
rapidly rallying to the bugle-call. The enemy’s 
horse were so numerous that they soon warned 
them to draw off. A retreat was accordingly 
effected to their former position, and here, having 
the advantage of the ground, and at the same 
time receiving a reinforcement of cavalry from 
the American camp, they coolly await the 
enemy’s attack. 

Ah, gallant De Lancey! you should have been 
there then to have witnessed the gallant bearing 
of your troopers. Every man fixed himself firm 
in his saddle, set his teeth, gripped his sabre, and 








splendid appearance as it deployed on the road, 
The royal cavalry fairly blazed with scarlet and 
gold—their colonel and the trumpets headed the 
march, the men moving in serried ranks, scab- 
bards, bits, stirrups and spurs burnished to daz- 
zling effulgence, belts white as snow, and sabres 
spotless and glittering as mirrors. Their horses 
were groomed to perfection, and their coats shone 
like velvet in the sun. Their pace rapidly 
quickened from a trot to a gallop, but their 
charge was uphill, while the Americans met 
them midway on the slope. 

‘ Their swords were out, their hearts were stout, 

They soon made lightsome room ”” 

Rapid and fierce was the encounter, and in this 
second engagement David, who had recovered 
his wind, behaved as gallantly as before. He 
dealt death or yawning wounds at every stroke. 
Close to the young soldier an American lieuten- 
ant was cut down by a British officer and fell 
headlong from his saddle. The next instant the 
victor’s sword went flying through the air, and 
with the point of David’s sabre at his throat, he 
was suinmoned to surrender or die! 

As the course of the skirmish had left the com- 
batants a little one side from the rest, there was 
no other alternative, and the royal officer reluc- 
tantly and somewhat scornfully yielded himself 
a prisoner to the young soldier. A body of the 
enemy’s horse, in the meanwhile, intervened be- 
tween the latter and his own friends, and seemed 
to render it more than likely that he must after 
all be made a prisoner himself; but disdaining 
the alternative of saving his life by surrendering 
while he had a sword in his hand, he seized with 
his left his prisoner’s bridle-rein, making him 
serve as a shield on that side, and then striking 
both his own and the other’s horse a sharp blow 
with his sword, dashed boldly into the opposing 
ranks. The shock unhorsed one of his enemies, 
and nearly unseated him; but before the enemy 
could recover from the surprise occasioned by 
this daring movement, he was already clear of 
them, and with the speed of lightning regained 
his position in his own ranks, amidst the ad- 
miration of friends and enemies alike, the former 
af whom could not suppress a hearty cheer. 

The disparity of force being too great to con- 
tinue the conflict, the Americans gradually re- 
treated, and finally had to abandon the field, 
which, however, they did in good order, losing 
none of their men as prisoners, though some 
severe wounds were received, carrying off an 
officer of the enemy, and leaving a score of the 
English dead upon the field. 

The gallantry of David Barnes on this occa- 
sion, procured high praise from the commander- 
in-chief on his return to head quarters, and he 
was immediately rewarded with the lieutenantcy 
rendered vacant by its incumbent’s death in the 


| skirmish. 


kept his horse well in hand, ready to bide the | 
onset, and to act instantly at the word of com- | 


mand. There was no glitter and show in the 
patriot ranks. Their uniforms were plain and 
travel-soiled, blue and buff with leathern helmets 
and brazen crests with horse hair plumes ; but 
they were splendidly d, and the of 
the men was admirable. 

On the other hand, the British column made a 
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CHAPTER XIL 


DE LANCEY EXCHANGED. INTERVIEW WITH 
GEN. WASHINGTON. THE CAPTAIN'S PLAX. 
Ligvutenayt Barnes's prisoner proved to be 

a relative of Lord Howe, and upon this fact 

David at once formed the expectation of effect- 

ing the release of De Lancey. Renewed pro 

posals were accordingly made, for the captain 








was a favorite officer with the commander-in- 
chief, as well as with the army, and after con- 
siderable delay, the exchange was effected, and 
De Lancey reported himself at head quarters for 
effective service. 

His reception by General Washington was 
kind and cordial. The general occupied a plain 
marquee fitted up with the very simplest camp 
equipage, but had he been surrounded with every 
luxury, it would have remained unnoticed, for 
no one, in the presence of Washington could pay 
attention to aught but the grave, awe inspiring 

and cx ding figure of the chief. 
The type of truest manliness, his frame was fault- 
less in its proportions, combining symmetry with 
strength—while as to his face—is it not engraven 
on the heart of every American ? 

“Captain De Lancey,” he said, after a cor- 
dial shake of the hand, and motioning the young 
officer to a seat—‘ I am glad to see you among 
us once more.” 

“For which I am deeply indebted to your ex- 
cellency’s exertions,” replied De Lancey. 

“ Rather to the gallantry and good fortune of 
your friend, Lieutenant Barnes, who by captur- 
ing an officer of rank, d the hang 
easy. But you look pale, captain; I presum 
you intend to have your name placed on the sick 
list.” 

“No, general,” replied De Lancey. ‘“ While 
Ican keep the saddle, and hold a sabre, I can- 
not endure the thought of not sharing the perils 
of my comrades.” 

“That speaks more for your spirit than your 
prudence, captain, I fear.” 

“No, sir, I am well enough—and this is a 
time when every man should be at his post.” 

“ We are not too strong im numbers, in trath;” 
replied Washington. “And if you insist upon 
it, why I suppose we must permit you to resume 
command of your troops.” 

“Your excellency could not confer a greater 
favor on me—and I hope you will cut out a little 
work for me and my fellows, so that our gabres 
shan’t rust in our scabbards and our spurs grow 
dull upon our heels.” 

“There will be work enough, never fear,” re- 
plied Washington. He turned to a map that 
lay upon the table, and De Lancey, taking the 
hint, made his adieux to the commander-in-chief. 

De Lancey immediately repaired to his com- 
mand, which received him with an enthusiasm 
that showed how popular he was with his own 
men. They were drawn up, going through a 
light drill, under command of Lieutenant Blake, 
when De Lancey appeared before them ; but no 
military decorum prevented them from giving 
him a hearty cheer, as he politely saluted the 
first lieutenant, gave David a hearty grasp of the 
hand—the warmth of which was really intended 
for his sister—and said a few words to his men 
collectively. Lieutenant Blake alone looked 
glum, for, in spite cf the romantic affection he 
had conceived for Helen De Lancey, he rather 
disliked her brother, and felt that they were to 
be in future either secret or open enemies. The 
lieutenant knew that De Lancey, in spite of his 
openness and ease of manner, was haughty and 
proud in feeling, and that he would look down 
with contempt, so far as a closer connection was 
concerned, upon a poor ex-pedagogue, of mean 
birth, low connections, and yet without the pass- 
port of much military achievement. De Lan- 
cey’s return was also to overshadow him, and 
place him where he should not get the credit he 
might otherwise earn, and he accordingly very 
unreasonably felt as if his unthinking captain 
had actually already done him an intended 
injury. 

Utterly unconscious of all this, of course, 
Captain De Lancey bore himself as usual, and 
complimented him in presence of the company, 
on the apparent good effects of his drill, since 
his own absence. 

At the close ofthe drill, De Lancey hastened 
to David, congratulated him warmly on his 
promotion, and specially requested a private in- 
terview with him i diately. Li 
Barnes—as we shall hereafter call him—granted 
this request with a little surprise, and permitting 
the captain to take his arm, they walked one 
side until they reached a spot, at some distance 
from the camp, where they could converse with- 
out being overheard. 

Then Captain De Lancey abruptly stopped, 
and began with the bluntness of a soldier : 

“Lieutenant, you have got a sister who is a 
genuine angel !” 

David stared with renewed wonder at this ad- 
dress, and then replied with straightforward 
honesty : 

“I do believe she is one of the best girls that 
ever lived, and I ought to know her pretty well, 
though, perhaps, I oughtn’t to praise her to 
strangers, being a brother to her. Howsomever, 
I don’t believe I’m wrong, now you’ve led me to 
it, in saying that I think you've hit the truth ex- 
actly. She is as near that as anything earthly 
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can be. But then you've only just seen her one 
day, and you can’t have judged very knowingly.” 

“IT have seen enough to be madly in love with 
her,” rejoined De Lancey, enthusiastically ; “and 
my object in drawing you aside here was to ask 
her brother to favor my suit for her hand.” 

“Can you mean it?” exclaimed David, still 
more surprised than ever. 

“I never was more earnest in drawing a sword 
than Lam now, my dear lieutenant,”’ rejoined 
De Lancey, warmly. “ Your sister’s image has 
been with me hourly for the weeks that have 
passed since I saw her heroically exposing her- 
self to the insults of a band of ruffians for my 
sake. Not that I flatter myself she did it for my 
sake particularly, but only as a guest. But I 
must gain her love, lieutenant, or I shall be mis- 
erable forever. I love her to desperation. Will 
you aid me—have I your consent?” 

De Lancey’s voice trembled with eagerness as 
he jerked forth these sentences with all the ardor 
that he would have shown in giving orders for a 
skirmish with an enemy. David paused but a 
moment before replying. 

“TI think I can believe all you say, captain,” 
he said ; “ and if you have considered everything, 
T shall bid you god speed.” 

“Thanks, my dear fellow—a 


th a 


deed which stamps you as a man of spirit,” said 
De Lancey, now greatly calmed, but still breath- 
ing fierce vengeance. After musing a moment, 
he continued : 

“You should be my friend in this business, 
Barnes. Will you take a note from me to Col- 
onel Simcoe *” 

“TI know very little of such matters,” res- 
ponded the lieutenant, “ and I confess I have gs 
little taste for them.” 

A frown darkened De Lancey’s brow again. 

“ But,” continued the speaker, with another 
sigh, “I don’t know as I can do less than you 
wish me to. It is my cause, after all, and not 
yours; and I suppose I ought to be ashamed for 
not taking the part of principal.” 

“T cannot permit you the privilege,” exclaim- 
ed De Lancey, again warmly grasping the other’s 
hand. 

The fiery young officer then proposed an im- 
mediate return to their quarters, suggesting as 
they went along that David should seek leave of 
absence in order to make a brief visit home, De 
Lancey being satisfied that he could easily ob- 
tain it from the commander-in-chief, on the plea 
suggested by the commander himself. Return- 
ing to his tent, therefore, De Lancey sat down 





thanks!” exclaimed De Lancey, grasping and 
wringing the other’s hand with a fervor that 
made him wince. ‘“ You have made me happier 
than I can tell.” 

“I suppose you have calculated on what your 
parents will say?” resumed the lieutenant, in- 
quiringly. 

“T don’t know, it is true,” replied the captain, 
and he impetuously added— Neither shall it 
influence me, if it is against Agnes. I'd fight a 
regiment in order to marry her, if I can get her 
consent.” 

“ Well, according to what I’ve read somewhere, 
I shouldn’t encourage you, nor my sister either 
shouldn’t, against your parents’ wishes ; but I'll 
be honest, captain, since you seem to be really in 
earnest, and tell you I don’t think much of 
families making or breaking matches, when 
there’s any decent discretion between the par- 
ties that’s taken a fancy to each other. It 
mayn’t be orthodox doctrine among gentlemen’s 
families, such as you belong to, captain, but 
they’re my sentiments, anyhow. But of course 
I can’t say what Agnes will do,” continued the 
lieutenant, speaking with the frankness and in- 
dependence of one who formed his own opinions. 

De Lancey strongly expressed his own ad- 
herence to this reasoning, and then inquired with 
considerable anxiety : 

“Ts it right for me to ask if I have a rival ?” 

“I know of none,” returned David, shaking 
his head. 

“Do you think I may hope?” persisted De 
Lancey. 

“Can’t say as to that, captain; and I don’t 
know as I should if I could. Young men must 
find that out for th lves, I supp The 
young lady wouldn’t thank anybody to play spy 
about the camp and report the state of the de- 
fences—your military judgment will tell you 
that, captain,” responded David, good-naturedly. 

De Lancey blushed, as he saw that he had 
involuntarily been guilty of a little piece of im- 
propriety, and begged his friend to excuse him. 

“Tt was natural enough,” said David, with 
a smile; “but now that you have expressed 
yourself so freely, and intend to flatter Agnes 
with your suit, I have something for your ear 
concerning her, which if you were a mere 
stranger, I should not take the trouble to com- 
municate.” 

De Lancey instantly accorded his eager atten- 
tion, while the young lieutenant proceeded to 
relate the circustances of his last interview with 
Agnes, and the disagreeable facts confided by 
her to her brother’s ear. De Lancey’s bosom 
warmed with indignation as his friend proceeded 
with the recital, and was unable to restrain him- 
self until David finished. His cheeks, which 
had lost their ruddy glow in his recent illness, 
thereby restoring to his countenance an appear- 
ance of intellectuality, previously somewhat over- 
come with the grossness of rude health, now 
flamed with the hot rush of blood, as he inter- 
rupted the lieutenant’s speech with a passionate 
exclamation. 

“By Heaven, lieutenant, if there’s honor 
enough among those miscreants to fight, they 
shall repent this! I will fight every officer of the 
regiment !”” 

“You may get killed first,” quietly interposed 
the lieutenant. Then he added gravely, but with 
asigh, “no, captain, it is right to fight in de- 
fence of one’s country and home, in a just war, 
but my religious education tells me duelling is 
not right, and you would not be justified in what 
you propose.” 

David’s cool manner irritated De Lancey, 
himself in a fever of excitement, and he stam- 
mered with passion as he rejoined : 

“You talk like a Puritan schoolmaster, in- 
stead of a soldier! What better cause can there 
be to fight than the necessity of defending the 
honor of a sister—of Agnes? By heavens, you 
provoke me beyond endurance. Fight for Agnes! 
I would fight the whole regiment for her sake, 
and you are not the man I took you for, if you 
didn’t stand by me!” 

De Lancey bent fierce looks upon the lieuten- 
ant as he spoke, his whole frame quivering with 
his impetuous feelings. David could not help 
being pleased with the exhibition, however, after 
all, for it proved the earnestness of the other’s 
attachment to his beloved sister. He therefore 
responded calmly : 

“Come, De Lancey, don’t let us quarrel if we 
are hereafter to be brothers. To show you that 
Iam not insensible to the feelings you display, 
I assure you that you will have one officer of 
that regiment less to fight for a pistol-shot of 
mine in my sister’s cause.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

David concluded his interrupted narrative, by 
the mention of the hasty act of his which had laid 
one royalist officer dead at the feet of Agnes. 








He sighed deeply, however, as he made the | 


recital. 


| 


to pose achallenge for Colonel Simcoe, while 
David went to the general’s quarters for the de- 
sired leave to absent himself. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

BARNES’S MISSION AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 

Tue general received him with fatherly kind- 
ness, and unsuspectingly assured him in reply to 
his request, that he had earned the favor by his 
gallantry. The grace with which the favor was 
granted, caused the lieutenant some little com- 
punctions of conscience for the deception prac- 
tised —— his venerable officer—a deception 





rend ly 'y by Washington’s 


well known “ antipathy to duelling. His sus- 
picions were perhaps a little aroused, when an 
hour afterward, De Lancey approached with a 
similar request ; and he questioned the captain 
closely as to whether he had any difficulty with 
Lieutenant Barnes, or with any other officer of 
the army. De Lancey was of course able to 
assure him conscientiously that such was not 
the case, and his wish was also accorded to him, 
though with a little more reluctance, and with 
the remark that two such gallant men could poor- 
ly be spared from one company. 

Full of his own purposes, however, De Lan- 
cey was unable to app this b it re- 
proach, and immediately again repaired to his 
tent, to make preparations for his departure. 
Here he found Lieutenant Barpes awaiting his 
return, all ready to start on his belligerent mis- 
sion. De Lancey handed him the already written 
missive, and the two friends arranged, after some 
consultation, that Barnes should proceed ia- 
mediately to his destination, while De Lancey 
should follow and stop at a tavern a few miles 
distant, between the lines of the belligerent armies, 
there to await Colonel Simcoe’s answer. 

David accordingly mounted and rode away, 
with little heart for the business, it must be ac- 
knowledged, though not at all lacking in the 
essential courage. Debating with his conscience 
as he proceeded, he arrived in view of the British 
encampment almost before he had settled the 
point to his own satisfaction; but his hostile 
feelings got the ascendency as he viewed his own 
homestead now become the prey of the enemy, 
and thought of his sister exposed to their insults. 
He therefore rode along until challenged by the 
sentinel, and then requested to be shown to his 
commanding officer. He found Colonel Simcoe 
occupying the best room in his own house, which 
he saw converted into a barrack, but entering by 
a front door none of the family perceived his 
arrival. Colonel Simcoe received him with a 
cold bow, and heard the annunciation of his pur- 
pose with a stare of surprise. He read De Lan- 
cey’s note, and then threw it contemptuously 
across the table to another officer, with the ex- 
clamation : 

“Here, Rupert, read that—it is good as a 
play. The impudent rebel wants me to fight 
him about this little minx of a girl about the 
house here.” 

The officet addressed also read the missive, 
and burst injo a rude laugh. 

“ You cannot fight him, of course, colonel.” 

“ Of course not—it would be ridiculous. Here 
Mr. Barnes, (Colonel Simcoe was too stiff a 
royalist to recognize rank unless derived from 
the king’s commission), you must see I cannot 
fight your hot-headed friend—it would be rank 
and utter nonsense —boy’s play, sir.” 

“‘T did not come here to be insulted, sir!” 

ponded the li , his indignation risen to 
a high pitch by the cavalier manner in which his 
message was received, and the insulting tone in 
which Colonel Simcoe alluded to Agnes. 

“ Then you will want to fight me, too, after I 
have pinked your friend, supposing I condescend 
to this folly ?” 

“Thave little reason to hope that you will have 
the courage to accept a challenge from me, if 
you refuse one from my friend,” retorted Bartfes, 
determined to return insult for insult. 

Colonel Simcoe reddened a little at the impu- 
tation, and glanced hastily at his companion, to 
note the effect produced on him. He only 
laughed. 

The colonel did not, however, condescend to a 
direct retort, but said sneeringly : 

“I suppose Mr. De Lancey would not deem 
the reparation sufficient unless he should be able 
to kill off the whole regiment in detail, would 


” 








The colonel’s manner exasperated Barnes into 
replying as he would not otherwise have done: 

“Itis his intention, sir, I believe, to challenge 
every officer of your regiment who may not be 
disposed to apologize for ungentlemanly be- 
haviour to a lady.” 

Both the colonel and his companion gave 
Lieutenant Barnes a stare of broad surprise as he 
finished this speech, and then looking at one 
another, they both burst into laughter. 

The young soldier’s anger began to be uncon- 


“Give me your hand, lieutenant; that act re- | trollable. 


deems you, and I hope you do not repent of a 


“T find, Colonel Simcoe,” he began, “ that I 


am not talking to a gentleman, and I request 
that you will return me that note and enable me 
to terminate this interview.” 

“O, you must fight this sanguinary captain 
now, colonel, for the honor of the regiment. J 
shall accept his challenge whem it comes to me— 
he is a man of spirit, at any gate, whatever one 
may think about his quarrel.” 

Here another officer entered, and requested 
permission to make a communication to the 


“Wont presently do? I’m engaged,” said 
Colonel Simcoe. 

“It’s very important, now,” replied the other, 
looking stealthily at the patriot lieutenant. 

“One moment, then, sir,” said the colonel to 
Barnes ; and he then walked into another room, 
returning presently and seating himself with a 
grave face. 

«You'll do the needful in this foolish business, 
will you, Rupert?” he asked of his companion. 

“O, of course.” 

“Then Mr. De Lancey’s affair shall be duly 
attended to,” he continued, addressing himself 
to the patriot officer; “but, Iam sorry to say, 
for your sake, sir, he will be obliged to select 
another person to act as his friend. One of my 
officers reports to me that you are the person 
who recently entered the lines of my camp in 
the character of a spy; and that being the case 
it will be a disagreenble but imperious duty for 
me to detain you.” 

The full force of his position crowded instant- 
ly on the mind of the young lieutenant. It was 
perfectly natural that he should be recognized, 
and as natural that he should be considered a 
fair prisoner however taken. One of 


“ That of course, he will not make.” 

“Then the meeting takes place, of course.” 

“Ay, but I thought you would make an ob- 
jection to it, yourself, sir.” 

“I” said De Lancey, haughiiiy. 
accede.” 

“T intended no imputation on your courage or 
determination, believe me,”’ Ashton hastened to 
say—“‘ but your friend who brought your cartel is 
unavoidably detained—you are alone.” 

“What of that? Does your colonel refuse to 
meet me because I have no second ?” 

“Nay, he thought you might decline the meet- 
ing for that reason.” 

“Not I. I will fight him on his own terms, 
and with his own weapons. Your presence, 
Captain Ashton, is a sufficient guarantee that the 
affair will be honorably managed.” 

“T can at least assure you, on my honor, that 
you shall have fair play.” 

“I do not doubt it.” 

“ Then the affair must proceed.” 

“ Indubitably ; what weapons oes the colonel 
elect ?” 

“ Pistols.” 

“ Very well.” 

“ What are your pistols ?” 

‘*Common cavalry pistols.” 

“We have no other.” 

“Then suppose, I use mine—eand you yours.” 

“That will be satisfactory. I leave the dis- 
tance and all the arrangements of the combat to 
yourself, perfectly satisfied that 1 am in the 
hands of an honorable man.” 

“I thank you for the compliment, and shall 
endeavor to deserve it. Though we meet as 


“T never 





painful reflection he therefore indulged in, with- 
out reply, and in the meantime Colonel Simcoe 
again spoke. 

“Can you deny this charge, sir?” 

“If you are satisfied, that is enough for the 
present,” said the mortified lieutenant ; “I sup- 
pose I shall have a trial, and I shall endeavor to 
defend myself then.” 

“ Certainly,” responded Colonel Simcoe, and 
then carelessly obtaining and end ig De Lan- 
cey’s address upon his note, he motioned to thé 
officer who had also returned into the room. 
The latter disappeared, but immediately return- 
ed with a corporal and file of soldiers. Barnes 
was at once taken into custody, and conveyed 
for security into a small, close room in the attic, 
where a guard of one soldier was then left; and 
David thus found himself a prisoner in his own 
house, with a fearful charge impending over 
him, from which he saw no means of escaping. 
His thoughts may be supposed to be hat 
bitter, when he considered his own folly in thus 
placing himself in the power of a relentless 
enemy. 











CHAPTER XIV. 
THE DUEL. 


Ar early dawn on the following day, Captain 
De Lancey who was accustomed to rise early, 
and whose slumbers were light in consequence 
of the business on which he was engaged, was 
pacing the piazza of the tavern at which he had 
taken lodgings, when he heard the rapid clatter 
of a horse’s hoofs, and looking up saw a gentle- 
man dressed in black and riding a horse of the 
same color, making directly for the inn. 

The rider pulled up when abreast of the piazza, 
and touching his hat to the young officer, said: 

“A fine morning, sir.” 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

De Lancey assented 

“A fine morning for shooting,” said the stranger, 
with marked emphasis. ‘‘Cool—braces the 
nerves, etc.” 

De Lancey again assented. 

“Have I the honor of addressing Mr. De 
Lancey ?”’ 

“Captain De Lancey of the Continental cav- 
alry,” replied that gentleman. 

“Ah! { beg your pardon—you are then the 
gentleman I seek. My name, sir, is Adam War- 
saw, at your service, surgeon to his majesty’s 
regiment.” 

“fam happy to see you, sir,” said De Lancey. 
“ Wont you dismount and walk in ?” 

“ Impossible—my friends are waiting for me. 
Have you any objection to mounting your horse 
and riding a little way with me.” 

“None in the world, sir—if you will excuse 
me for a moment.” 

Dr. Warsaw bowed, and De Lancey, entering 
the inn, buckled on his sabre, paid his bill and 
ordered his horse. Within five minutes he was 
cantering along the road beside the army surgeon. 

“A fine, cool morning,” said the surgeon. 
“And yet the weather doesn’t cool young blood, 
eh? will keep up at fever-heat and nothing but 
phlebotomy can reduce it—pulse—eh ? captain— 
wrong—very wrong.” 

At this moment they were joined by a mount- 
ed officer in undress British uniform who saluted 
them gravely. 

“Mr. De Lancey,” said the surgeon. 

“ Captain, if you please, sir—” 

“Captain De Lancey—I beg pardon—allow 
me to make you acquainted with my friend, 
Captain Rupert Ashton, of Ours—a fine fellow, 
a soldier and a gentleman.” 

“We have had the honor of meeting before, I 
believe,” said De Lancey, bowing stiffly. 

Captain Ashton acknowledged the honor. 

“Well,” said the little doctor, “as you two 
young men may have matters to talk about that 
might render me un de trop, I suppose you’ll 
readily excuse me. We shall meet again.” And 
the surgeon cantered off. 

“You addressed a note to my colonel, yester- 
day, sir,” said Ashton. 

“I did,” replied De Lancey. 

‘‘He has accepted your proposition,” said 
Ashton, “and awaits you in the forest clearing 
hard by, which you designated as the place of 
meeting.” 

“ That is well,” replied De Lancey, curtly, “I 
desired nothing better.” 

“But there appears to me an obstacle in the 
way of meeting even now,” said Captain Ashton. 
| “ Nothing but a humble apology on the part 
of the colonel can prevent it,” said De Lancey. 








, permit me to say, Captain De Lancey, 
that I respect you—and would to Heaven that 
you were on our side.” 

“Captain Ashton,” said De Lancey, after a 
pause—as they rode side by side, “LI have here 
two or three letters—one to my mother—one to 
my sister—and another—to one dearer than all.” 

“T understand you,” said Ashton, respectfully. 

“ Will you take charge of them—and, if I fall, 
deliver them to their address 4” 

“TI will—on the honor of a soldier,” replied 
the royalist. 

“Enough—I thank you,” said De Lancey, 
placing the packet of letters in Ashton’s hand. 
“T feel relieved now.” 

“Allow me to express the hope that this affair 
will terminate without injary to my principal or 
to you, sir.” 

“Tt cannot be,” said De Lancey. “ This is 
not a matter I can discuss with you—but one or 
the other must fall.” 

They spoke no more after this, and soon came 
upon the place the continental captain had select- 
ed for the meeting, a glade in a dense wood, 
carpeted with short, tufted velvety grass. Hard 
by a clear spring bubbled along over the pebbles, 
and the early birds were singing on the tree tops. 
Two horses were picketted under the trees, and 
Colonel Simcoe and the surgeon stood near them 
with folded arms. A pair of saddle-bags lying 
on the grass half opened, showed glimpses of a 
set of surgical instruments, bandages, etc. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.| 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots } 
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wo mane, LOVE. 


BY MARGARET VEZNE. 


Tue old mansion of the Sherwins looked out 
just as proudly from the forest of shade-trees that 
surrounded it, as when its owners were in their 
palmiest days of prosperity. Its gray turrets 
looked as grand as ever, rising up high, till they 
seemed to meet the blue arch of the sky above. 
The granite pillars in front were still clasped 
about with vines, that rustled in the breeze; and 
the thickets of flowering shrubs that bordered the 
garden-walks, were starred with blossoms. Every- 
thing about the old estate told—O, how falsely ! 
that peace and quiet rested in the proud hearts 
within the high, dark walls of the mansion. 

In one of its apartments where the friendly 
branches of the trees drooped, till their leaves 
pressed against the window-panes—and where a 
carpet was spread, so thick and so soft that the 
sound of fvotfalls was choked upon it, a young 
man paced rapidly to and fro. He looked like a 
prince as he walked—the soft, brown hair thrown 
back from his forehead, his blue eyes half-sad, 
half-scornful, and an expression of deep sorrow 
resting about his finely shaped mouth. 

“Look, Agnes Sherwin,” he said, suddenly, 
pausing before a lounge ot crimson velvet, upon 
which a young girl was seated—‘‘look at me! 
Am I changed? Because I am no longer rich, 
because the old estates of my fathers have passed 
from my hands, and I have no place I can call 
my home, save the litgle white cottage yonder; 
because I shall no longer be welcomed to the 
proud homes of those who have once called them- 
selves my friends—has my heart changed? Can 
I not love as well and strongly? Need one at- 
tribute of my manliness be stripped from me, 
with these honors !”” 

“No, no, brother, O, no!” sobbed the girl, 
convulsively, clasping her white, trembling fingers 
over her face. 

“Then, Agnes, for you area pure, true woman, 
and can well answer me—why,” (here his voice 
fell to a low, clear melody), “ does Ashiel Law- 
rence—Ashiel whom I thought so high and strong 
in her womanliness; high, because her many 
virtues carried her above the meaningless lives 
about her; and strong in what makes the char- 
acter of a true woman beautiful—a rich, enno- 
bling love—why does she turn from me now? 
Answer, O, answer me, Agnes!” 





The sobs of Agnes were her only rep'y, and | 


he went on. 

“Is it because there is no truth in her? Is it 
because she has worn these beautiful semblancea 
of ideal womanhood as one would wear a par- 
ment, to be taken off and put on as occasion re 
quires Because there has been, in her inmost 
heart, a cursed desire for what the whole world 
chases after so madly—wealth and distinction ’ 


Can j it be that her feet i trod in the ways of 
the multitude? that she has, with one hand, held 
up before my eyes an ignis fatuus, and with the 
other torn from her forehead the crown of her 
womanliness, truth, and honesty, to trample it 
beneath her fect? Tell me.” 

“ Wait, wait, Harvey,” cried Agnes, in a chok- 
ed voice. “If she is a true woman, she has not 
changed; if she is unworthy of you, thank God 
that you have learned it before she was your 
wife.’’ 

“Do you know, dear Agnes, that I went to her, 
and was told that she had refused to see me, and 
that the door of her proud home was closed in my 
very face? Do you know that this coming even- 
ing was the one appointed for our bridal, and 
still she does not send to me? A true woman, 
indeed !” And Harvey Sherwin walked to and fro 
across the apartment again, a look of bitter sco 
wreathing his lips. 

“To-morrow,” he said, stopping again, before 
his sister, ‘‘ we shall be in our humble home in 
the cottage. Think you she will not send to us, 
in her charity, a basket of cold victuals—maybe, 
a bundle of old clothing? I half suspect it.” 

“No, no, brother, she will not do that. You 
are too cruel.” 

* But it would be very charitable, Agnes. The 
world would applaud her, and—she would gain a 
reward. You and 1 would be thankful, too—so 
thankful !” 

“Do not speak so bitterly, Harvey; it is un- 
like you. You wrong yourself.” 

“But I loved her, Agnes, with the highest 
powers of my soul. Would it not be dreadful, 
if my love should change to hatred ?” 

Let us go to Ashiel Lawrence, reader. There 
she is, conversing, the centre of a little group of 
friends, in herown home—the lady with the hazel 
eyes and broad, white forehead, shaded by braids 
vf glossy, brown black hair. She is speaking 
now, and her voice is clear and soft. There is an 
air of pride about her, visible in the arch of her 
slender neck, and the bending of her beautiful 
head. Let us listen. 

“Do I understand you, Mr. Webster ?” 

“I may congratulate you, Miss Lawrence, may 
I not,” replied the young gentleman addressed, 
“upon your lucky escape? You were to have 
been married, to-night, 1 believe !” 

A flush of crimson d to the forehead of 
Ashiel, as she bowed her bead, haughtily. 

“T thought you were the friend of Mr. Sher- 
win,” she said, fixing her clear eyes upon his face. 
“He has spoken of you as such, to me.” 

“I was friendly to him—as long as I could be, 
consistently, and with propriety.” 

“T think I understand you, now; so long as he 
was wealthy and popular, you were true to him; 
now that he is poor, your fashionable conscience 
bids you turn the cold shoulder to him.” 

“ Precisely so.” 

“T shall know how to prize your friendship in 
the future, sir,” she said, curling her lip, and 
turning from him. 








The company have gone, and Ashiel is in her 
own room alone. She, too, paces rapidly to and 
fro. A book lies open upon the table. It is her 
Bible, and very often she pauses to look into it, 
and run her white fingers slowly over one par- 
ticular verse. This is it. 

“ Entreat me not to leave thee, to return from 
following after thee; for whither thou goest I 
will go.” 

“Yes,” she said slowly to herself, “thy peo- 
ple shall be my people, and thy God, my God! 
I will go to him, though all the world beside look 
upon him with scorn and contempt. I will show 
im that pride and station are like the dust under 
my feet, when they stand in the way, betwixt his 
heart and mine.” 

And she went. Went, knowing, as she rode 
along through the proud town, towards its out- 
skirts, that she was going out of that sphere 
which the world calls high and great, down upon 
& plane with poverty. But her own heart told 
her, the while, that she was nearing the presence 
of truth and purity, when she obeyed the holy 

pulses of her w h 

Still restlessly up and down the prond apart- 
ment, was Harvey Sherwin pacing. The twi- 
light was dark and purple upon everything. The 
branches against the window-panes looked 
gloomy and sombre, and the rich articles of 
furniture were like so many shadows scattered 
about the room. 





“Ashiel! Ashiel!” burst from the young man’s 
lips, like a piece of broken melody. 

There was a flutter of white garments in the 
doorway ; @ light foot pressed the crimson carpet, 
and a voice, sweet and rich in its passionate earn- 
estness, rang through the room. 

“Harvey, Harvey, I have come to you.” 

The young man started forward, a world of 
hope, surprise, and rapid, wondering joy trans- 
forming his sad face, in an instant. 

“God forgive me for wronging you by word or 
thought!” he said putting his arms about her, 
and pressing his cheek against hers. “ My for- 
tune and station were but an atom, to this great 
faith that fills my heart—faith in woman's love !” 

Shall we not leave them there, reader ? 





— 
A CHINESE RACE, 

Imagine from ten to twenty shaggy animals of 
every color and size, from ten to fourteen hands 
high, some of them re sembling bears more than 
horses, mounted by Chinamen of the most gro- 
tesque Appearance and costume, and literally 
covered by housings or saddles nearly as large as 
themselves. Upon the start being effected, one 
half of these jockeys are unhorsed; or rather un- 








housed, and are either biting the dust or waddling 
after their impracticable steeds. Their compan- 
ions who manage to keep their seats, and to 
direct their course in a proper direction, continue 
to gallop on until some other catastrophe ensues, 
such as the reversing one of their sheepskin sad- 
dies, or ony bolting with his rider into one 
of the mu ruddy ditches that line each side of the 


| course; and there are rarely more than one or 


two survivors that accomplish the whole round. 


| Lhese would, if permitted, continue to gallop to 


the end of time, or at least, to the end of their 
ponies, having no idea of the termination of she 


| race, and are often left to do so amidst the cheers 


of the spectators, so that the one that holds out 
the longest is declared the winner. The races 
terminate in balls, dinner-parties, and all the pro- 
fusion of eastern hospitality. —Fortune’s Travels. 
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“1 MUST SLEEP NOW,"'* 


BY ANDAEW J. Wood 


T must sleep now; Tam weary, 
ded 1 tain would rest awhile; 
And forget this world so dreary, 
In the dreams which men begulle: 
1 must sleep now; for I'm feeling 
A cold hand upon my brow; 
And « drowse is o'er me stealing, 
That must bind my senses now. 


T must sleep now; for the cold world 
Looks upon me with disdain ; 
As from its respect I am hurled, 


Without thought of my deep pain ; - 


It has echoed forth my praises 
On the ever- wafting wind; 

And while yet the glad song raises, 
Casts my form in scorn behind 


1 must sleep now; she who kueeling 
At the altar as my bride, 

While those sacred thoughts came stealing 
O’er her husband at her aide, 

Bacred swore in joy or sorrow, 
To be faithful unto me, 


| 

| 
All forgot upon the morrow, | 

| « 

| 


And far hence did quickly flee. 


I must sleep now; life’s no blessings 
To detain me longer here; 
All the false world's rich possesstngs 
Could not now my sad heart cheer. 
Lay me ‘neath the waving wilow, 
Where the stars their night-watch keep, 
With the damp earth for my pillow, 
For I now must sink to sleep. 


* The last words of Byron. 





~~. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HAPPY Ae A QUEEN. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Every one has seen the beautiful engraving | 
which bears the above title; yet perhaps not every | 
one knows the history attached to it. The en- 
graving itself is a perfect gem. A lovely En- 
glish girl is returning from reaping. Her full | 
apron is drawn up in one hand, and filled with | 
wheat with the sickle resting upon it. But the 
glory of her harvest is upon her head, where she 





carries a fall sheaf; and, around the top, her | | 


broad straw hat is coquettishly tied, just above | 
where it would rest upon her brow. Her grace- 
ful foot is so cunningly arched, that a stream of | 
water would flow within the hollow; and the 
hands bear no mark of hardship, yet are dark, as 
if the sun had smiled upon their original whiteness. 

Mary Warwick was the daughter of an 
English clergyman, a man of strong sensibility, 
nay, of a sensitivencss too deep for his peace of 
mind, in a community like that in which he tried | 
to dispense the word. They were a rough, un- , 
sympathizing, rude and unfeeling people; and 
the way in which Mr. Warwick's ministrations 
were ived and d upon, almost — 
broke his sensitive heart. 

Rude as they were, they were dear to him as 
human beings, as souls who were under his im- 








mediate pastoral charge; and towards whom he , 


hoped and believed he had done his duty as far 
as they would accept his ministry. Bat health, 
as well as spirits, had given out; and with a 
beating heart and trembling voice, the wornout 
pastor had stood up in the pulpit for the last 
time, and dissolved the connections which in 
many respects had been so painful to his feelings. 

His wife, a tender-hearted woman, had borne 
this trial better than he had done. For trial it 
truly was, to give up the support of his declining 
years, and to see no way by which the mainten- 
ance could be sustained. He decided to retire 
to a small place which he inherited from his 
father, some fifty miles distant, and try to culti- 
vate it sufficiently to keep life within them. I: 
could hardly be called a farm, but if care were 
taken of the land, he hoped to make it produc 
tive enough for support. Every foot of it was 
planted, and they were waiting for the harvest, 
when Mr. Warwick was taken suddenly ill ; and 
a rheumatic fever, caught in weeding, left him 
weak and lame. 

Mary Warwick was in all this her father’s 
stay and dependence. With her education—for 
her father had taught her all he knew, and her 
mother, an accomplished woman, had perfected 
the lighter part—she might have obtained almost 
any remuneration she had required, in some sem 
inary; bat she would never leave her father and 
mother, and preferred to share the poverty which 
she feared might come with swifter wing, if she 
were not there to avert it 

The house, which had belonged to Mr. War 
wick’s father, was an old one, of smell dimen 
sions, and with few conveniences. But it war 
pretty and picturesque notwithstanding, enbow 
ered in trees, and with the large flower garden in 
front, filled with rare and beautifal plants and 
shrubbery, and with a rustic summer house, mad: 
of twisted branches, and the pretty brook that 
ran gurgling at the foot of the garden. And 
Mary was almost always out of doors, with he 
broad straw hat and her loose morning dress, fur 
she had only the assistance of an awkward cour 
try lad in performing all her gardening; and i 
was now a matier of doubt how she should eve: 
getinthe harvest. But « few kind friends, new! 
made, too, came forward and offered their ser 
vices, and found them gladly accepted. Mar 
was the queen of the harvest, and she boun 
sheaves and tied her straw hat over them, an 
bore them home to her father’s room, t let bin 
see how well everything was done in bis sickness 

Never had Mary looked so well, #0 graceful, o 
60 animated, as on this afiernoon. The exercia 
had brought a healtifal glow w a cheek which 
since her father’s illness, had been too pale fo 
beauty; and the graceful poising of the wheat 
upon her head, added new charms to her fine 
free step, and the easy carriage of her whole 
figure. 

Her father looked at her with an expression o 
deep love, almost amounting to reverence; fort 
him her face was so like the face of an angel, an 
Mr. Warwick had ever « sense of the divine i 
the human. Even in the unhappy boy wix 
years before, corrupted by the influences of th 
people over whom Mr. Warwick's vital energ’ 























it be that her feet have trod in the ways of 
multitude? that she has, with one hand, held 
before my eyes an ignis fatuus, and with the 
er torn from her forehead the crown of her 
\aantiness, truth, and honesty, to trample it 
eath her fect? Tell me.” 

Wait, wait, Harvey,” cried Agnes, in a chok- 

oice. “If she is a true woman, she has not 
inged; ifshe is unworthy of you, thank God 

you have learned it before she was your 

” 

Do you know, dear Agnes, that I went to her, 

was told that she had refased to see me, and 

the door of her proud home was closed in my 
y face? Do you know that this coming even- 
was the one appointed for our bridal, and 
\ she does not send to me? A true woman, 
». eed !” And Harvey Sherwin walked to and fro 
oss the apartment again, a look ot bitter scorn 
-athing his lips. 
‘ To-morrow,” he said, stopping again, before 
; sister, “we shall be in our humble home in 
cottage. Think you she will not send to us, 
ier charity, a basket of cold victuals—maybe, 
vundle of old clothing? I half suspect it.” 
No, no, brother, she will not do that. You 
: too cruel.”’ 
But it would be very charitable, Agnes. The 
rld would applaud her, and—she would gain a 
ward, You and I would be thankful, too—so 
vankful !” 

‘Do not speak so bitterly, Harvey; it is un- 
e you. You wrong yourself.” 

‘But I loved her, Agnes, with the highest 
»wers of my soul. Would it not be dreadful, 
my love should change to hatred ?” 

Let us go to Ashiel Lawrence, reader. There 
¢ is, conversing, the centre of a little group of 
iends, in herown home—the lady with the hazel 
‘es and’ broad, white forehead, shaded by braids 

glossy, brown black hair. She is speaking 
w, and her voice is clear and soft. There is an 
r of pride about her, visible in the arch of her 
ender neck, and the bending of her beautiful 
ad. Let us listen. 

‘Do I understand you, Mr. Webster ?” 

“I may congratulate you, Miss Lawrence, may 
ot,” replied the young gentleman addressed, 
upon your lucky escape? You were to have 
en married, to-night, I believe !”” 

A flush of crimson d to the forehead of 
shiel, as she bowed her bead, haughtily. 
“Ithought you were the friend of Mr. Sher- 
a,” she said, fixing her clear eyes upon his face. 
Ue has spoken of you as such, to me.” 

‘‘I was friendly to him—as long as I could be, 
asistently, and with propriety.” 

‘I think I understand you, now; solongas he 
13 wealthy and popular, you were true to him; 
»w that he is poor, your fashionable conscience 
ds you turn the cold shoulder to him.” 

‘* Precisely so.” 

‘I shall know how to prize your friendship in 
» future, sir,” she said, curling her lip, and 
rning from him. 








The company have gone, and Ashiel is in her 
wn room alone. She, too, paces rapidly to and 
‘0. A book lies open upon the table. It is her 

ble, and very often she pauses to look into it, 
‘dran her white fingers slowly over one par- 

ular verse. This is it. 

“‘Entreat me not to leave thee, to return from 

lowing after thee; for whither thou goest I 
vill go.” 

“Yes,” she said slowly to herself, “thy peo- 
e shall be my people, and thy God, my God! 
will go to him, though all the world beside look 
pon him with scorn and contempt. I will show 
mm that pride and station are like the dust under 
y feet, when they stand in the way, betwixt his 
vart and mine.” 

And she went. Went, knowing, as she rode 
ong through the proud town, towards its out- 
sirts, that she was going out of that sphere 
‘hich the world calls high and great, down upon 

plane with poverty. But her own heart told 
st, the while, that she was nearing the presence 
‘trath and purity, when she obeyed the holy 
apulses of her womanhood. 

Still restlessly up and down the proud apart- 
vent, was Harvey Sherwin pacing. The twi- 
ht was dark and purple upon everything. The 
anches against the window-panes looked 
oomy and sombre, and the rich articles of 
rniture were like so many shadows scattered 
out the room. 

“Ashiel! Ashiel!” burst from the young man’s 
ps, like a piece of broken melody. 

There was a flutter of white garments in the 
vorway ; & light foot pressed the crimson carpet, 
nd @ voice, sweet and rich in its passionate earn- 
tness, rang through the room. 

“Harvey, Harvey, I have come to you.” 

The young man started forward, a world of 
‘pe, surprise, and rapid, wondering joy trans- 
vrming his sad face, in an instant. 

“God forgive me for wronging you by word or 
ought!” he said putting his arms about her, 
id pressing his cheek against hers. “My for- 
ne and station were but an atom, to this great 
ith that fills my heart—faith in woman’s love !”” 
Shall we not leave them there, reader ? 





A CHINESE RACE, 


Imagine from ten to twenty shaggy animals of 
ery color and size, from ten to fourteen hands 
igh, some of them resembling bears more than 
‘rses, mounted by Chinamen of the most gro- 
sque appearance and costume, and literally 
vered hy housings orsaddles nearly as large as 
emselves. Upon the start being effected, one 
uf of these jockeys are unhorsed; or rather un- 
used, and are either biting the dust or waddling 
er their impracticable steeds. Their compan- 
ns who manage to keep their seats, and to 
rect theircourse in a proper direction, continue 
gallop on until some other catastrophe ensues, 
ch as the reversing one of their sheepskin sad- 
s, or the pony bolting with his rider into one 
’ the muddy ditches that line each side of the 
irse ; and there are rarely more than one or 
0 survivors that accomplish the whole round. 
vese would, if permitted, continue to gallop to 

end of time, or at least, to the end of their 
ties, having no idea of the termination of the 
‘e, and are often left to do so amidst the cheers 
the spectators, so that the one that holds out 
e longest is declared the winner. The races 
minate in balls, dinner-parties, and all the pro- 
sion of eastern hospitality.—Fortune’s Travels. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“1 MUST SLEEP NOW,’’* 


BY ANDREW J. WOOD. 


I must sleep now; I am weary, 
4nd I fain would rest awhile; 
And forget this world so dreary, 
In the dreams which men beguile: 
I must sleep now; for I’m feeling 
A cold hand upon my brow; 
And a drowse is o’er me stealing, 
That must bind my senses now. 


I must sleep now; for the cold world 
Looks upon me with disdain ; 

As from its respect I am hurled, 
Without thought of my deep pain; 

It has echoed forth my praizes 
On the ever-wafting wind; 

And while yet the glad song raises, 
Casts my form in scorn behind. 


I must sleep now; she who kneeling 
At the altar as my bride, 
While those sacred thoughts came stealing 
O’er her husband at her side, 
Sacred swore in joy or sorrow, 
To be faithful unto me, 
All forgot upon the morrow, 
And far hence did quickly flee. 


I must sleep now; life’s no blessings 
To detain me longer here; 
All the false world’s rich possessings 
Could not now my sad heart cheer. 
Lay me ‘neath the waving wilow, 
Where the stars their night-watch keep, 
With the damp earth for my pillow, 
For I now must sink to sleep. 


* The last words of Byron. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 


HAPPY AS A QUEEN. 
BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Every one has seen the beautiful engraving 
which bears the above title; yet perhaps not every 
one knows the history attached to it. The en- 
graving itself isa perfect gem. A lovely En- 
glish girl is returning from reaping. Her full 
apron is drawn up in one hand, and filled with 
wheat with the sickle resting upon it. But the 
glory of her harvest is upon her head, where she 
carries a full sheaf; and, around the top, her 
broad straw hat is coquettishly tied, just above 
where it would rest upon her brow. Her grace- 
ful foot is so cunningly arched, that a stream of 
water would flow within the hollow; and the 
hands bear no mark of hardship, yet are dark, as 
if the sun had smiled upon their original whiteness. 

Warwick was the daughter of an 
English clergyman, a man of strong sensibility, 
nay, of a sensitivencss too deep for his peace of 
mind, in a community like that in which he tried 
to dispense the word. They were a rough, un- 
sympathizing, rude and unfeeling people; and 
the way in which Mr. Warwick’s ministrations 
were ived and ted upon, almost 
broke his sensitive heart. 

Rude as they were, they were dear to him as 
human beings, as souls who were under his im- 
mediate pastoral charge; and towards whom he 
hoped and believed he had done his duty as far 
as they would accept his ministry. But health, 
as well as spirits, had given out; and with a 
beating heart and trembling voice, the wornout 
pastor had stood up in the pulpit for the last 
time, and dissolved the connections which in 
many respects had been so painful to his feelings. 

His wife, a tender-hearted woman, had borne 
this trial better than he had done. For trial it 
truly was, to give up the support of his declining 
years, and to see no way by which the mainten- 
ance could be sustained. He decided to retire 
to a small place which he inherited from his 
father, some fifty miles distant, and try to culti- 
vate it sufficiently to keep life within them. It 
could hardly be called a farm, but if care were 
taken of the land, he hoped to make it produc- 
tive enough for support. Every foot of it was 
planted, and they were waiting for the harvest, 
when Mr. Warwick was taken suddenly ill; and 
a rheumatic fever, caught in weeding, left him 
weak and lame. 

Mary Warwick was in all this her father’s 
stay and dependence. With her education—for 
her father had taught her all he knew, and her 
mother, an accomplished woman, had perfected 
the lighter part—she might have obtained almost 
any remuneration she had required, in some sem- 
inary; but she would never leave her father and 
mother, and preferred to share the poverty which 
she feared might come with swifter wing, if she 
were not there to avert it. 

The house, which had belonged to Mr. War- 
wick’s father, was an old one, of small dimen- 
sions, and with few conveniences. But it was 
pretty and picturesque notwithstanding, enbow- 
ered in trees, and with the large flower garden in 
front, filled with rare and beautiful plants and 
shrubbery, and with a rustic summer house, made 
of twisted branches, and the pretty brook that 
ran gurgling at the foot of the garden. And 
Mary was almost always out of doors, with her 
broad straw hat and her loose morning dress, for 
she had only the assistance of an awkward coun- 
try lad in performing all her gardening; and it 
was now a matter of doubt how she should ever 
getinthe harvest. Buta few kind friends, newly 
made, too, came forward and offered their ser- 
vices, and found them gladly accepted. Mary 
was the queen of the harvest, and she bound 
sheaves and tied her straw hat over them, and 
bore them home to her father’s room, to let him 
see how well everything was done in his sickness. 

Never ha’ Mary looked so well, so graceful, or 
60 animated, as on this afternoon. The exercise 
had bronght a healthful glow to a cheek which, 
since her father’s illness, had been too pale for 
beauty; and the graceful poising of the wheat 
upon her head, added new charms to her fine, 
frec step, and the easy carriage of her whole 
figure. 

Her father looked at her with an expression of 
deep love, almost amounting to reverence; for to 
him her face was so like the face of an angel, and 
Mr. Warwick had ever a sense of the divine in 
the human. Even in the unhappy boy who, 
years before, corrupted by the influences of that 
people over whom Mr. Warwick’s vital energies 











had been worn out—even in him, unkind and 
ungratefal as he had been, his father recognized 
a spark of the heavenly fire which, he prayed 
God, might some day, gleam out into a better 
life, and bring home the wanderer. 

Except for this one recollection of her unhappy 
brother, Mary Warwick’s life passed as beauti- 
fully calm and serene, as if she had been cradled 
in luxury. She loved Nature, delighted alike in 
the sublime or beautiful manifestations of her 
presence; and her heart sought for no other 
home than this, in which to spend herdays. The 
coarse and simple fare, the inexpensive clothing, 
the absence of all luxury, were matters of small 
account to her who found her best joys in family 
affections, in the study of Nature, and in the 
resources of a healthful, intellectual training, 
combined with a perfect and uninterrupted state 
of health. Reasoning like her father, that in the 
right time and right manner, Herbert Warwick 
would be restored, she left the event to God, and 
never, by giving way to a morbid and useless 
sensibility, embittered her own or her parent’s 
life. 

So, whoever marked the young girl returning 
on this said afternoon, from the narrow field 
which was to supply them with bread for a year, 
would have taken that bright, hopeful, yet serene 
look for perfect happiness. ‘ Happy as a queen” 
is too poor an expression for the serene happiness 
which shone out in her countenance—the con" 
sciousness of doing and feeling rightly. 


could make the finest Mosaic—each part fitting 
just in the right place. Nor was he ever wrong 
in his estimate of character. Mary Warwick’s was 
as transparent to him on that evening, as it was 
years afterwards. He saw her as she was: 


‘* A spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light.” 


And he asked his heart if the beings with 
whom he had associated, the gay, painted butter- 
flies of wealth and fashion, could ever compete 
with a woman like this. Still, he had learned 
too much to commit himself. He remembered 
the time when a show of simplicity could deceive, 
him, and he hardly dared to trust his maturer 
judgment. 

He slept that night, but instead of dreaming of 
Mary Warwick, as he expected, his sleeping 
thoughts were far off in the past, that which had 
been so fruitful to him in bitterness. He was 
awakened by the broad sun pouring into his 

hamber window through thin muslin curtains, 
and on dressing and looking out into the garden, 
he saw Mary out, feeding the chickens, opening 
the large gate for the cows to pass out, and, with 
her own hands drawing water for the old horse 
who laid his head upon her arm, as if to express 
his thanks. 

He sat still as he watched her tying up the 
falling trellises, cutting dead leaves and branches, 
and trying to cheat autumn into the semblance 
of another summer, by preserving all that was 
most bl g and beautiful from its fading 











Happy as aqueen! Ah, not a d head, 
from Philippa down to Victoria, but might have 
envied the wheat-crowned maiden of English 
Roseneath, So thought another person who was 
looking from an opposite peint of view, as Mary 
began to ascend the little slope which led to the 
cottage. For lo, as she came between two rows 
of embowering trees, a pair of bright eyes were 
gazing with looks of undisguised admiration 
upon ‘the being whom he had just been sketching. 

“You have omitted my favorite tree,” pointing 
to a willow that stood at the,extreme end of the 
avenue where she had entered; and stwoping 
down, she took the pencil, and with a few rapid 
touches, all encumbered as she was with wheat 
and sickle, she added the willow to his sketch. 
The artist looked up surprised, and she had 
then an opportunity of seeing him fully. » He was 
not young ; at least, he seemed somewhat past 
thirty. A bronzed cheek, and a brow somewhat 
darker than was probably natural, showed that 
he had not shunned the outer air; while his hair 
was not careless nor dishevelled, as is often the 
case with his class, but curled close to his head, 
in short, crisp curls. Then, observable above all 
other features, were the glorious brown eyes, 
bright yet soft, and bending upon her with a look 
that told plainly that he was astonished to find 
such a being, in such a place, and with such 
surroundings. 

The moment that look met Mary’s eye, she 
colored painfully and turned away. What pos- 
sessed her, she thought, to display her knowledge 
of drawing to a stranger? She thought now that 
she would be almost willing to blot out from the 
landscape the beloved willow, if by so doing she 
could take back her hasty and inconsiderate act. 
What could he think of her? She walked off in 
the mortification of the » and h ing 
to her father’s side, she told him the circum- 
stances under which she had met the stranger. 

“ And left him thus inhospitably, my daughter ? 
That is not like youatall. Go outtohim again, 
darling, and if he thinks enough of our poor 
place to transfer it to paper, he must share its 
hospitalities.”” 

Conscious that she had left the stranger too 
abruptly, she went back to him and delivered her 
father's message. He followed her to the house, 
where Mrs. Warwick had already prepared tea, 
and welcomed him with undisguised politeness. 
Her husband, with his large chair wheeled round 
beside her, met him with cordiality, and the four 
sat down to a meal seasoned with cheerful talk 
of harvests and autumnal scenery and country 
life. By the time tea was over, they seemed like 
the acquaintance of months at least. 

Mr. Warwick had not been so cheerful for a 
long time ; and when the stranger, who gave his 
name as Walsingham, arose to go, they urged 
him 60 strongly to stay all night and Mrs. War- 
wick seconded the invitation very warmly, that 
he accepted at once. 

“Tt is so seldom,” said Mr. Warwick, “that 
in these days, we find a cultivated person to talk 
to, that we esteem it as a great favor.” 

‘Thank you for the compliment, which I can 
return with interest. It will give me great 
pleasure to stay.” 

And Mary Warwick, hard-working as she 
had been on that day, went cheerfully to prepare 
a room for the stranger; their only spare room 
in fact, but where everything was of the most 
delicate neatness, and where a hundred little 
specimens of Mary’s industry were gathered. 

Mr. Walsingham sat long by the window, after 
he went to his room, listening to the musical flow 
of the brook, and revolving in his mind both 
sweet and bitter memories. We will not look 
now at his past life, but let it develop itself 
gradually. Itis enough tosay, that, in his dear- 
est and most deeply cherished hopes, he had been 
cruelly wounded and disappointed. 





He sat long, and thought deeply. Here was 
his host, a man of superior education, his daugh- 
ter evidently well educated, intellectual and ac- 
complished, living in seclusion, and only keeping 
poverty from the door, by hard and unremitting 
labor on the part of the daughter. Yethe saw 
all this submitted to, not only with patience and 
resignation, but with a true and natural cheerful- 
ness, which made every duty seem like a volan- 
tary pleasure. With wants infinitely fewer and 
more circumscribed than he had ever dreamed of, 
there seemed to be a healthful life—a real heart 
and soul life, as much above the lofty ones of 
earth whom he had been accustomed to mate 
with, as the heavens were above the earth. Much 
of this impression of Walsingham’s arose from 
what was said by Mr. Warwick the previous 
evening, bat still more was inferred by his own 
rare power of perception. His was a mind that 
could seize at once upon the finer qualities of 
another mind, and placiag the fragments together, 





When he joined them all at breakfast, 
he felt that he knew more of their life, internally 
and externally, than he should have learned of 
some, by months of intercourse. 





It was the first day of England’s merry month 
of May. Mary Warwick was out in the warm 
sunshine, scattering seeds, and here and there 
tying up some fallen perennial which the snow 
had bent too low. Her look was as cheerful as 
when we last saw her, but somehow, not quite so 
serene. Mr. Walsingham had come and gone, 
and had left a memory in her heart like a ripple 
on the bosom of the summer sea. She dared 
not ask herself if his y was 'y to 
her happiness. 

She did not know what a generous errand 
Walsingham had gone upon. She did notknow 
that her father had told him what he had never 
named to any one before—his anxiety for Her- 
bert. In the brief week which the artist had 
spent in their home the preceding autumn, he 
had so won upon the heart of her father, that he 
had unfolded to him his whole life. When, 
therefore, the old pastor had spoken freely of his 
son, Walsingham’s 1 was taken. He 
was about to travel, and having an indistinct 
memory of meeting some one on his last tour, 
who answered the description of Herbert War- 
wick, he determined to seek, and if possible to 
restore him to his family 
* In parting, he had been kind and friendly, but 
had said nothing loverlike or pointed ; and Mary, 
her heart and thoughts full of the interesting 
stranger, had often wondered if this were the end 
of an intercourse so delightful as this had been. 
As if he had read her thoughts, and come to her 
at the call which her spirit had sent out towards 
him, Walsingham was at that moment lifting the 
latch of the garden gate, and stood before her! 
Blushing as deeply as if he could have read her 
thoughts for the last half hour, she stood among 
her rose trees, speechless and ashamed. Not so 
Walsingham. He met her with a warmth and 
even tenderness which his formal parting had 
hardly warranted ; asked her twenty questions 
in a moment without waiting for an answer, and 
seemed like a man whose cup is absolutely run- 
ning over with happiness. She thought him 
strange and incomprehensible; but was re-as- 
sured when he begged her to conduct him to her 
father. 

They were closeted long together; and Mary 
and her mother began to think they would never 
come to breakfast. These two sat in the break- 
fast room, which was densely shaded with vines 
creeping over the windows; and they did not 
see the stranger who, while they sat there, had 
entered the door, and gone straight to Mr. War- 
wick’s room. 

Tired of the long delay, Mrs. Warwick and 
Mary began impatiently to pace the hall, passing 
and re passing Mr. Warwick’s room, and mourn- 
ing over the probable spoiling of coffee and toast, 
when Mary, who knew she would be forgiven by 
her father for any interruption she could make, 
drew her mother close to the door and opened 
it, calling her father and Mr. Walsingham to come 
instantly to breakfast. Before the words had 
left her lips, she was aware that some other per- 
son was in the room. 

On his knees beside Mr. Warwick’s chair, was 
a thin, feeble-looking figure, whose head was 
bent down upon her father’s lap; while Walsing- 
ham was standing with clasped hands, as if 
thanking God for the sight. The noise Mary 
made in opening the door, startled them all from 
their positions. The kneeling figure rose and 
turned round towards her. The face was pale as 
a snow-wreath, and made paler by the masses 
of black bair which hung around the temples, 
and the long, black beard that concealed the 
lower part of the face. But the eyes! Mary 
knew them to be Herbert’s, and so did her 
mother, whom they would willingly have spared 
so abrupt a meeting. She rushed forward, and 
threw her arms about her son’s neck with a fer- 
vor that told him how fully the dark past was 
forgiven. 

“This was your work, Mr. Walsingham,” 
when the excitement of the meeting bad in some 
degree subsided. And the look which she gave 
him repaid him a thousand times over. He 
had taken, at least, the surest way to the hearts 
of the fumily in whom he had taken so strange 
an interest 








Herbert would tell his own versivn of the story, 
notwithstanding Walsingham’s disclaimers. The 
latter had found the object of his search, by pay- 
ing large sums of money to different people. He 
had discovered him at last, just recovering from 
a fever, which he had unfortunately caught when 
he was on the point of going home. The fever 
which had exhausted his streng:h, had shown 
him how foolish he had been ever to quit that 





home, and his resolution to return was strength- 
ened. The follies of his youth had given way to | 
a calm and reasonable manhood; but he had 
dreaded to test the affection he had so slighted, 
by returning before. 

He had said to himself so many times, “I will 
go as soon as this, or that is attained!’ But his 
sickness increased and his fands decreased ; and 
he was fast sinking into utter despondency, when 
Walsingham, like a good angel, came to his 
relief, and assuming the care and kindness of a 
brother, he paid his debts, and hurried him off to 
England—to Roseneath—a great surprise to 
Herbert, who had not known of the removal 
from Lansdowne. To Roseneath then, he bore 
him, every breath of his native air bringing new 
strength to his frame; and never rested till he 
saw him restored to the arms of the mother who 
had sorrowed for her child, almost as they who 
sorrow without hope. 

In Mary’s mini, there was yet a problem to 
be solved. How could the poor artist do all 
this for her brother? Only by the greatest sacri- 
fices, surely ; and she felt certain that Mr. Wal- 
singham’s next years must be years of toil for 
this generous interest in their family. The idea 
pained and troubled her, because they had noth- 
ing to repay it; but so far from entering new 
toils, Walsingham staid on at Roseneath, as if 
no haste was necessary. 

May and June had passed. Herbert was fully 
recovered, radiant with health, and with a devel- 
oped character which his early mistakes would 
hardly have warranted them to expect. An un- 
known friend had sent him the means of entering 
into a lucrative business, and he would henceforth 
live at Roseneath, to cheer and comfort the de- 
clining days of his parents, and be a protector to 
his beautifal sister. 

There was one who would gladly take the lat- 
ter character upon himself—the artist, Walsing- 
ham. And ina few brief words, by the pretty 
willow which hung over the silvery brook—the 
same willow which she had added to his sketeh— 
he told her that she could make the heppiness of 
his lonely life. The glow which overspread 
Mary’s cheek was not caused by anger. It told 
him how truly he could trust the faithful heart, 
from whence it sprung into that speaking face. 

When she had accepted the heart he offered, 
then, and not till then, did her artist lover tell 
her that he was no poor painter, toiling for daily 
bread, but a rich, independent gentleman, who, 
having an irresistible desire to travel, had deter- 
mined to do so in a way most congenial to his 
taste. He had been bitterly disappointed in his 
first attachment, and he wished to find some one 
who could love him independently of his wealth 
and position, for himself alone. 

Half the year the Walsinghams spend at Rose- 
neath. The winter season finds them at a splen- 
x dwelling of their own, and Mary’s place is 

en by Herbert’s gentle and amiable wife, who 
is now only second to their children in the affec- 
tions of Mr. Warwick and his wife. They all 
knew now who was Herbert’s generous friend. 

Over the fireplace at Roseneath, hangs a splen- 
did portrait of Mary, as she came from the 
harvest-field on the afternoon in which she first 
saw her husband; and in Walsingham’s port- 
folio, among his best treasures, lies the original 
sketch. Under the latter, is written, Harry as 
A QUEEN. 





A WALK ROUND LONDON. 


When the stone in Panyer’s alley was placed 
on its site three centuries since, the circumterence 
was about tive miles. At present, however, to 
take a pedestrian expedition around the metrop- 
olis would to some persons be an undertaking of 
some importance, as may be seen by referring to 
the following particulars which have been gath- 
ered from a recently published map: rom 
Chiswick to Kentish-town, 12 miles; from Kent- 
ish-town to Millwall 17 1-2 miles; from Millwall 
to Chiswick, 28 miles—total, 57 1-2 miles; very 
nearly three days’ journey at the rate of 20 miles 
a day; and it will be observed that in the iime 
drawn, Battersea, Clapham, Canningtown and 
other places, which even at present can be scarcely 
said to be separated from London, have becn 
left out. ‘‘ As the crow would fly ” across streets 
and houses from the point whence we started at 
Chiswick to the furthest east, the distance is 
nearly eleven miles, and the greatest width 
from north to south upwards of seven miles.— 
The Builder. 





SCIENCE VS. THE INSECTS, 


The insects and vermin injurious to vegetation 
present a curious and difficult subject of inquiry. 
A considerable part of every crop of grain and fruit 
is planted, not for the mouths of our children, but 
for the fly, the curculic, and the canker-worm, or 
some of these pests of husbandry. Science has 
done something, and will no doubt do more, to 
alleviate the plague. Ic has alrcady taught us 
not to wage equal war on the wheat fly and the 
parasite which preys upon it; and it will, perhaps 
eventually persuade those who need the lesson, 
thata few peas and cherries are well by way of des- 
sert on the cneerful little warblers who turn our 
gardens into concert rooms, and do so much to 
aid us in the warfare against the grubs and cater- 
pillars which form their principal meat —Edward 
Leverett. : 





SOURCES OF HAPPINESS. 

If you would enjoy the theatre, pay for your 
admission; if you would stand weil with your 
friends, give them good dioners and plenty of 
them ; if you are anxious to spend,a fortune, 
publish books at your ownexp:nse; if you want 
to pass a pleasant day, there's the Thames Tun- 
nel open to you; if you are fond of scandal, live 
in a boarding house ; if you have a taste for law, 
buy horses and be sure you have @ warranty with 
each of them; if your pieasure lies in grumbiing, 
turn vestryman; if you would sleep soundly, 
keep the baby out of the room; if you would live 
happily with your wife, never contradict her; if 
you would live at peace and good will with all 
men, get the situation of toll keeper at Waterloo 
Bridge—Punch. 


A BRACE OF PICTURES, 

Mrs. Nesbit, ia Albany, owns a house which 
Mrs. Scott rents. On Friday Mrs. N. sent a 

ainter to fix up the house ; Mrs. Scott wouldn't 
ket him go shead ; painter reported progress to 
Mrs. N; Mrs. N. pat on her bonnet and off to 
**see about it ;” while seeing abont it she got 
hold of a paint brush and daubed Mrs. Scott; | 
Mrs. Scott got the other brash and daubed back 
again; painter rushed to the rescue; Mrs. Scott 
up with the paint pot and deluged the painter 
with the contents; painter rushed off to police | 
office; but before he got back, the two women 
had painted each other so that they couk!=:"* wil | 
“which was which.” That's the last tight we 
want to hear of.—New York Sun. 





ZHE NEW YEAR. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
FORM YOUR CLUBS! 

With the commencement of the new year, and 
the fourteenth volume of Battou’s Picroriat, 
we shall perfect some new arrangements, which 
will enable us to make the coming volume an 
improvement on all its predecessors. Fresh in- 
terest will be imparted by the pens of several 
new and popular contributors, and a spirit of 
freshness given by means of our enlarged facil- 
ities and growing experience. Without making 
large promises, or noisy announcements, we 
have kept on the even tenor of our way, striving 
only to give our patrons an elegant, refined and 
truly valuable illustrated paper. Iflow well we 
have succeeded, our unrivalled edition and in- 
creasing subscription list give ample evidence. 

We shall commence the new volume with an 
admirable original novelette from the favorite 
pen of Mrs. C. F. Grary,* entitled : 


THE BORDER LEAGUE! 


A finely written American story, of most intense 
interest and mystery of plot, yet true to the 
pioneer life of the great West. This story will 
be followed by others equally popular, in rapid 
succession, forming the most brilliant array of 
novelettes we have ever given in one year. 

Let our friends subscribe at once, that there may 
be no break in the receipt of the paper, and also 
to enable us to arrange our edition and subscrip- 
tion books in season. Let clubs be made up in 
every town and village—for very few persons, 
who understand how cheap Battovu’s Picrto- 
RIAL can be had by joining a club, will be willing 
to deny themselves its pleasant weekly visits. 

TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 copy, one year 
2 copies, one year. . 
4 “ “ 
10 “ “ 

Any person sending us twelve subscribers at 
the last rate, shall receive the thirteenth copy 
gratis, Onecopy of Batiou’s Pictortan, and 
one copy of Tue Frac or ovr Union, taken 
together, $4 per annum. 

{G> To any person who sends us a club of 
Jifty subscribers, with the money, we will present 
a complete set of the twelve bound volumes of 
the “ Pictorial,” full gilt, with illumined title- 
pages and indexes, or and elegautly 
bound, the wholesale price of which is $24. Here 
is a chance for any enterprising person to obtain 
a superb illustrated library without money ! 

M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


* The well-known author of ‘‘ Paolina,” the five hun- 
dred dollar prize story we published some years since. 














“Our Curious Department. 


[Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 

A Desperate Encounter. 

Mr. Rebert I. Church, of Industry, Me., recently had 
& severe encounter with a bear in the vicinity of Moose- 
head Lake. Mr Church was on his way home from the 
woods, where he had been engaged in logging operations, 
and discovering a moose he discharged his gun at him, 
when he was suddenly coafronted by a large bear, who 
instantly sprang upon him with his mouth wide open. 
He had not a moment for reflection, nor time to use his 
piece, had it been loaded, but his presence of mind did 
not forsake him. As the bear came toward him he 
dropped his rifle and thrust his fist into his mouth, 
grappling, with all the energy of despair the roots of his 
tongue. In this manner Bruin rolled and tumbled for 
some moments, evidently striving to get clear of his an- 
tagonist, who held on for dear life. At last the bear 





“drew up his hind legs, and with tremendous force kicked 


ht= Vcoailant twenty feet from him, reuding his clothes 
into shreds. He did not renew the attack, but made off, 
evidently dissatisfied with that mode of assault. 





Interesting Case of Transfusion. 

The Stafford Advertiser records the following remark- 
able operation, which was successfully performed by Mr 
Wheatcroft, surgeon of Cannoek, on the person of a wo- 
man named Wood, residing there. A fearful hemor- 
rhage had set in, draining the woman of blood. She felt 
herself dying, and summoned her husband to her bed- 
side, bade him ‘ good-by,” and earnestly requested him 
to take care of the children when she was no more She 
then became pulseless and gasping, occasional breathing 
being the only indication of life. A vein was opened in 
her arm, and one in the arm of her husband, and as the 
blood flowed from the latter it was transmitted by suit- 
able apparatus into the veins of the wife. Aiter seven- 
teen ounces had been thus injected, the pulse became 
perceptible, the colorless lips reddened, the glassy eye 
brightened, and she thankfully said, “I am better.’' 
The case has progreseed very favorably, and the woman 
is recovering. Death herv was literally robbed of his 
victim. 


The Scarlet Letter. 

A curious illustration of an old mode of punishment, 
immortalized by Hawthorne in his *‘ Scarlet Letter,”’ oc- 
cursin one of the earliest volumes of the Records of 
the General Court of Massachusetts Bay. Under date of 
Magch 4, 1633: ‘It is ordered that Robert Coles, for 
Drankenness, by him committed st RKocksbury, shall 
be disfranchised, wear about bis neck and so to hang 
upon his Outward Garment a D, made of Red Clouth and 
*ct+ upon White, to continue this for a year, and not to 
leave it of at any Time when he comes among Uompany, 
Under the Penalty of ten Pounds fur the first Offence, 
etc. * ° bd Also to wear the D outwards, and 
is enjoyned to appear at the next General Vourt, to con- 
tinue there till the Court be ended’ Hester Prynne, 
the heroine of Hawthorne's story, it will be remembered, 
wore the letter A, the initial letter of her offexce. 





A Pisce of Ingenuity. 

We <<ze shown the other day, says the Scientific 
American, a remarkable piece of work, the result of much 
patience and perseverance. It consisted of a glass bottie, 
the height of which was only one foot, and in which were 
covstructed several reels of wood, having on them 4437 
beads, 120 yards of silk, and 8 chins images; a.together 
this curious bottle contained 368% pieces, so joloted ant 
frar:cd that they filled the bottle, and had ail been put 
tegetuer through the neck But the crowning work was 
the stopper, from which four pieces projected im the form 
of a croas, so that it could not be withdrawn, acd the 
question with us was how was it gotin’ This Lottie is 
the work of Mr. F. A. Fabvier of this city, acd is weil 
worthy the attention of the connoimeur and curious 
There are two on exhibition at the Crysta! Palace 





Immenae Engine and Miil. 

Ab enormous eugice and roliiug mill are now in course 
of erection at the Dowlais lronworks. It supplies biast 
to no fewer than six furnaces, and iw enormous beam 
and adjuncts weigh upwards of #) tons, and the fy wheel 
Mitons. The roliing mill hase driting wheel of BH Hex 
and a fiywheel of 21, whieh makes 110 revolutions per 
winute. One rail mili is to make 1K*) tons of rate por 
week ; ancther rough mill # to manufecture 70U tous per 
week , ond B) tons of ber iron are to be made up by & 
bar mill. This enormous rail mill is manufectored to 
woll both ways at o speed of 11) revoiations per minute 
and so to be capable of rolling bers of a leogte and 
section never before attempted. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WHAT I8 LOVE? 


BY W. M. CARLETON. 
T had a dreath the other night: 

I thought I sat by a maiden’s side, 
In a shady bower; midst many flowers 
There grew the rose in all its pride. 
And as we talked o'er sundry matters, 
This question popped into my head: 

What is love? I could not answer 
No more than I could raise the dead. 


‘* What is love?”’ I asked the maiden, 

As she fanned her lovely brow; 

She paused a moment, and then answered, 
‘* Really, sir, I do not know. 

Love, I think, is a little traitor, 
Paling cheeks and causing sighs; 

Breaking hearts that ne’er knew rorrow, 
Drying tears from saddest eyes.” 


Just then I thought the earth did tremble, 
The seat on which we sat did shake; 

I started, rubbed my eyes, and murmured, 
“*T do believe I’m wide awake.” 

And £0 I was, so far as sieeping 
Was concerned, sure enough ; 

But not enough to solve the question 
What is love? 0, what is love? 


Courtly dame and merry damsel, 
Comely youth, come tell me true; 

Man of years and understanding, 
Tell me, for I want to know. 

O Moon! who all night long supremely 
Reignest, midst the stars above ; 

Tell me if thou knowest the secret, 
Whisper softly, What is love? 


What is love? my gentle reader, 
With that sad and thoughtfal brow; 
Hast thou ever known the monster? 
Has he cast his darts at you? 

Gentle reader, love has never 
Touched this stony heart of mine, 
This breast has never known a sorrow; 

I hope it may be so with thine. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE BACHELOR’S STAR. 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 

You asked me in your last, my good friend, to 
tell you something of the pretty widow, Mrs. 
Ellingwood, whom you saw so intimate with 
my wife, at the watering place where you met us 
last summer. Louise thinks there is no one in 
this world so good, so perfect as her friend. She 
says that she must be good ; for she is perfected 
by suffering. Although yet young, she has had 
an eventful life. To give you any history of 
that life, I must go back to the beginning ; and 
Louise, sitting here by my side, promises to 
prompt me, when I forget my part. 

Simon Hatfield was a farmer. He had broad 
lands under his feet, and look from whatever 
window he might, in his house, as far as he could 
see, it was all his own. He was fifty-five years 
old, and abachelor. He married at last, but his 
brothers and sisters all deserted him, because his 
wife had been his servant. 

Annie Leyden was a good and virtuous, and 
moreover, a lady-like and educated woman. Her 
father and mother dying suddenly, and leaving 
her no property she was induced to enter Mr 
Hatfield’s family as a servant, merely because no 
other situation presented itself. There were not 
then as now, places where a woman may earn 
her living respectably without being called 9 
servant; and Annie was glad to find a home 
where she could be quiet, have her healthful food 
and her simple clothing, for her labor. 

Mr. Hatfield was extremely kind to those un- 
der his control ; and when this gentle little girl 
came into his house, and he saw how cheerfully 
she performed labors which were fit only for the 
strong and robust, he assigned her different and 
more acceptable tasks ; gave her the use of his 
library, when he found how much she enjoyed 
reading, and gradually raised her to the dignity 
of his housekeeper. 

His brothers and sisters raised a storm about 
his ears. They had calculated upon his property 
for their children, and seemed to feel that Simon 
transgressed his bounds, when he made any ad- 
vances towards the married state, and this move- 
ment on his part seemed to betoken such 
advances. 

Their violence precipitated the very matter 
which they were interested in preventing; and 
before three months had expired, he had taken 
the mild and gentle Annie for his wife. But as 
if the evil wishes of his relatives were bound to 
take effect, Simon began to experience a series 
of misfortunes, which threatened to crush him 
down entirely. Disabled by a terrible nervous 
disorder which painfully attacked him after riding 
in the wet about his farm, he lost all manage- 
ment of his estate; and Annie, whose whole care 
was bent upon soothing his bodily ailments, had 
little time to bestow upon his business affairs. 

So farm after farm disappeared into the rapa- 
cious grasp of his brothers, until the old place 
was ouly a remnant of what it was in its palmy 
days. The noble forests, from which Simon 
would never before allow a tree to be taken, were 
laid low, and one by one, his possessions vanish- 
ed, until scarcely enough remained to support 
the family. 

Meantime Stephen and William Hatfield were 
building almost princely houses on the lands 
thus wrested from Simon; and enjoying the 
fruit of the labors which for nearly forty years he 
had been performing, to bring his estate to per- 
fection. Fortunately, perhaps, he was uncon- 
scious of the extent of their encroachments; and 
when at the age of sixty (five years after he had 
married Annie Leyden), he suddenly grew worse, 
and died, the few lucid hours that preceded his 
death were not clouded by the knowledge that 
his widow and orphan would have little or noth- 
ing, save a house to shelter them. Even this 
shelter was grudged to them by the rapacious 
brethren; but Annie was firm in her resolution 
to keep this inheritance untouched for her little 
Ida. 

I pass over Ida’s youth. There is a painful 
circumstance connected with her marriage. Mr. 
Ellingwood was an old man, but very wealthy, 
and her mother, feeling as she did that Ida had 
been wronged out of her father’s estate, was per- 





haps more solicitous that she should accept him. 
December and May were not more dissimilar 
than these two. But to Ida’s praise be it spoken, 
she never appeared otherwise than as a kind and 
attentive wife. In Mr. Ellingwood’s illness, she 
was a devoted nurse, and her conduct since his 
death has been most exemplary. Her mother 
still lives, and Ida resides with her, as well from 
the affection of a daughter, as from the conscious- 
ness that when a lady loses her husband, a pa- 
rent’s care and protection is the most desirable 
thing left her. 

If my brief sketch does not satisfy you, come 
and see for yourself. The ladies are to be here 
to-night, on a visit of two weeks, to my wife 
You can come as if unexpected ; and I am sure 
that you will not go away without wishing to see 
Mrs. Ellingwood again. With the united re- 
gards of Louise and myself, I remain your 
friend, E. Tracy. 





Hugh Granville pondered long over the con- 
tents of this letter. It was true that he had ask- 
ed his friend many questions about the fair young 
widow, whose mourning weeds were not yet left 
off, although he had understood that her hus- 
band had been long dead. Still, he rather shrank 
from the full history which Mr. Tracy seemed 
disposed to give him ; as it implied that he had 
desired to be informed of every particular of her 
life. He felt almost compromised in his friend’s 
overweening zeal to oblige him. It was very 
gratifying to him to know thus much of her, and 
yet very provoking that he should be thought of 
as wishing, or anxious to know it. 

And then to be expressly asked to meet her! 
He, a bachelor, hitherto heart whole and fancy 
free—to be running after widows, and to be oblig- 
ed to do the agreeable, and to come forward in 
propria persona, when he only wanted to borrow 
his friend’s spectacles, and look at her for an hour 
or two without being suspected ! 

He knew very well that if he went to the 
Tracys, he would have a very severe gantlet to 
run, from them and others whom he believed 
they were just mischievous enough to invite, to 
see the sport of a bachelor’s heart hunted down— 
of his heart in particular—for he had denounced 
matrimony a thousand times in their presence. 
He was half a mind not to go; and after a 
severe conflict with himself, it ended as such 
things usually do, by going straight into the 
enemy’s camp with a deiiant ‘“ Who’s afraid !”’ 
look and manner. 

There was a great deal that was purely im- 
aginative and poetical in Hugh Granville. He 
was a man of the most delicate instincts, the 
quickest appreciation, and the strongest sympa- 
thy. He had been twice disappointed where he 
expected a reasonable share of womanly per- 
fection; and the sudden awaking of his dream 
had rendered him shy and sensitive. He became 
nervous and irritable—and disposed to be angry 
with Edmund Tracy, Louise, and even with the 
unconscious subject of his thoughts, Ida herself. 
Then after indulging in his fit of spleen for a few 
hours, he finally slept it off, and, as might have 
been expected, had soon made up his mind to 
face the enemy. 

Never had Hugh Granville been so particularly 
anxious about his apparel, neat and fastidious to 
a fault, as he always was, as when preparing for 
Ned Tracy’s country house, where it might seem 
that a little negligence and freedom in dress 
would be pardonable; and when at last, he step- 
ped forth from his own room, perfectly attired, 
and yet without a particle of foppishness, no one 
could have understood the overweening anxiety 
he experienced. 

“Look forth from thy lattice,” Ida Elling- 
wood! One cometh even now, who shall make 
thy heart beat as it never beat before; and yet 
his modesty will not believe it until it can be 
hidden no longer. 

It was late in the afternoon when Mr. Gran- 
ville entered his friend’s domains. The setting 
run shone brightly through the glancing leaves 
of the wooded avenue, through which he had to 
walk to the house ; and as he emerged into the 
green lawn before the door, he heard sounds of 
music from within, and a sweet voice singing 
snatches of quaint old songs, such as he had 
not heard since he was 2 boy. It brought back 
one of the dearest memories of a man’s heart— 
the memory of his mother; for it was her voice 
that had last sung those rare old melodies to his 


ear. 
“Alas!” he said to himself, “‘we can never 
have but one mother.” 
“* There is none 
In all this cold and hollow world, no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 
A mother’s heart.”’ 

And for a moment, Granville almost believed 
that he could never substitute another for that 
which had sufficed to him, until the past year, in 
which he had parted from that beloved mother. 

“So good ason could not make a bad hus- 
band,” Ida had said when Louise Tracy had re- 
lated several instances of his remarkable devo- 
tion to this good mother; and Louise wisely 
made no comment, feeling that Ida’s own mind 
instinctively grasped the very idea which she had 
intended. 

His friend saw him from the window, and 
hastened to meet him; then, knowing his fastid- 
iousness in regard to his appearance, he succeed- 
ed in hurrying him to the beautiful room appro- 
priated to his use, hefore any one else was ap- 
prised of his arrival. Had the fairies built a 
bower for the lonely bachelor, it could not have 
touched his fancy more. Every spot on which 
a vase could stand, was adorned with flowers— 
not of a common or ordinary sort, but selected 
with rare delicacy, and arranged with special 
care and skill. The prettiest of furniture, car- 
pet and hangings, the cool green of the walls, 
contrasting with the pure white of the dimity and 
lace, and the shady green blinds darkening the 
room to just a twilight dimness, were all noticed 
by Granville ; for he was peculiar and delicate in 
his tastes as a woman. 

A single plaster cast adorned one corner, a 
copy of the Egeria ; and just beneath her, stood 
a large marble basin fall of water, in which 
were gold and silver fishes. Outside of the 
window, an oriole had built his curious nest in 
the branches of atree, where Granville could put 





forth his hand and touch the thick blooms that 
were hanging there in such profuse fragrance. 

He thought of his dull, bachelor home, shut 
up within walls of brick and mortar, with no 
green thing to welcome in the summer, save a 
stunted rosebush, mildewing in the damp yard— 
no lady-like adornments of drapery to the dusty 
windows—no pretty ornaments scattered around. 
On the ample dressing bureau, lay a splendid 
toilet-cushion, inscribed in gold letters “ Ida to 
Louise,” and with the sight of this, came back 
the object for which hehad come. He arranged 
Ais dress, shook off the slight particles of dust 
which had annoyed him on his journey, and 
joined his friend in the hall, where he awaited 
his coming. 

Tracy had not even told Louise that he was 
there; and he now entered the drawing-room, 
and introduced him unexpectedly. Louise wel- 
comed him most cordially, and Ida met him with 
unaffected kindness and self-possession. 

Granville breathed more freely. He found by 
her manner, that she knew nothing of Tracy’s 
letter to him, and the knowledge that he was not 
expected to make himself agreeable to her ren- 
dered him more than ordinarily social and at 
ease. 

Another visitor was there, whose beauty was 
much more striking than Ida’s. Flora Har- 
wood was a sweet looking girl, lovely as eyes 
ever looked upon. She was young—apparently 
not more than sixteen or seventeen, with bright 
hazeleyes and chestnut curls. Simply dressed 
in a plain white tarlton, with deep folds of the 
same, with no ornament but a single gold brooch, 
and plain gold bracelets encircling her match- 
less arms, she seemed as though attired in that 
which just suited her extraordinary beauty ; so 
bright, fresh and glowing was her face--so pure 
and spotless was her attire. Beside Ida, whose 
pale face looked still paler in her mourning garb, 
she was a summer rose brought in contact with a 
lily. 

Granville looked from one to the other. He 
had never seen two more beautiful women; and 
the heart which had been so long silent within 
him, now beat audibly. With that instinctive 
love of childhood and youth, which had always 
characterized him, it must be confessed that he 
looked oftenest at Flora—but a few moments’ 
reflection convinced him how absurd it would be 
to expose himself to the unequal chances of 
rejection from this fair and youthful creature ; 
and he turned with a sensation of relief from 
mortification, to the nobler figure and more ma- 
ture countenance of Ida Ellingwood. So pale 
and statuesque she looked in her crape dress, 
revealing, by its thinness, her white arms; and 
above which the pure ivory throat looked whiter 
still, that unconsciously he gave the palm to 
her. 

A few moments’ conversation seemed to bring 
them into an intimacy which some might not at- 
tain for years ; but to minds attuned to the same 
chords, it needs but a slight touch to make them 
vibrate together. 

Tracy and his wife often exchanged glances as 
the conversation progressed. 

“There is no need of any interference,” said 
Louise. 

“None at all, dear, they are getting along very 
well together.” 





Before the autumnal loveliness had begun to 
wane, Ida Ellingwood was the wife of Mr. 
Granville; and their home was made the scene 
of as perfect happiness as mortals are allowed to 
share. Flora Harwood is with them—for she is 
an orphan, fair, rich and unprotected by any re- 
lative—and Ida’s kind heart could not bear to 
leave her thus alone in the world, with the beauty 
and wealth which would tempt the unprincipled 
to draw her, perhaps, into an unworthy mar- 
riage. The friends live side by side—for after 
that sweet taste of country air and freedom, 
Granville could not bear to go back to the city, 
except for his daily business. The day after the 
wedding, he showed Tracy’s letter to Ida, of 
which she had never even heard before. 





SLEEPLESS NIGHTS IN INDIA. 


During the nights in the month of May, it is 
impossible to sleep with closed windows, and 
nearly as impossible to do so with open ones. 
Thus sleep is almost hopeless. The beasts, the 
birds,"the insects, the reptiles, appear to join in 
one universal tumult, and even human beings 
seem to take very little repose. In a temple, 
not far off, a priest is beating a drum, and I con- 
clude, invoking the help of some god or goddess. 
When the drumming ceases I sink into a doze, 
but to lhe again roused by howling jackals, tear- 
ing over the flats in pursuit of prey, by the hoot- 
ing of the “night hawk,” (as it is called here, 
though it is, in fact, a screech-owl), then by the 
deep-toned note of an enormous frog, mingled 
with the “‘ chip-chip ” of many a grasshopper, 
and about daylight a lively bird, anxious to be 

“up and doing,” begins a merry. chirp, or a 
crow, with his vulgar “caw, caw,” destroys all 
hope of rest. At last, as da ay dawns, I see, out- 
side the bed, those little greedy musquitoes cling- 
ing to the curtains, and staring at me, thinking 
how eatable I would be; and I rise, weary and 
little refreshed, to go to the launch of a ship at 
the dock-yard in the fort.—Journal by the Vis- 
countess Falkland. 





TO WINE DRINKERS, 


General Cary, in the address which he deliv- 
ered before the Sons of Temperance, stated that 
a friend of his, while travelling in Paris, thought 
he would take what is called in that city a wine 
bath. He found it to be very refreshing. He 
was waited upon by a colored servant who had 
fled from the United States to avoid the fugitive 
law. He asked the waiter how it was that such 
large quantities of wine could be used for such a 
purpose. “It must be very expensive,” said he. 

“© O,” said the waiter, “the same wine which 
you have used i is run through all the baths in the 
establishment.” 

“ And what do you do with it then?” said the 
verdant American. 

“O, we bottle it up and send it to the United 
States to be drank.” — Medical Journal. 





There is nothing innocent or good, that dies 
and is forgotten. t us hold that faith, or none. 
An infant, a TV pap oy, Bowser dying in its cradle, 
will live again in the better thoughts of those who 
loved it; and play its part, thro’ > them, in the 
redeeming actions of the world, h its body 
be burnt to ashes or drowned in the eepest sea. 
There is not an angel added to the host of heaven 
but does its b work on earth in those that 
it loved here. 


; men seldom wait for that—they therefore enter 
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(> Terms of the Frac or ovr Union, $2,00 per an- 
num, invariably in advance, being discontinued at the 
expiration of the time paid for. See imprint om lest page. 





Easity Donz.—There is not a village or town in the 
country so small, but that a club of twelve subscribers 
might be easily obtained for “ The Flag ‘of our Union,” 
and the work be thus procured for each at ONE DOLLAR 
FIFTY CENTS & year, besides a gratis copy to the person 
who sends the names and money. Any person desiring 
to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. R. R.—The postage would Beoncradrdt at ty ttm one 
w.B., » 4to edition, 
very fine. costs 400. Cuvier's work on’ Natural His- 
tory is the best, but the translation is not yet complet- 
ed, we believe. Dr. Knott’s History vibe the Bt hie hg of 
Mankind, oo they a different th 

costs five dollars. We have not pon Bra tj the price 
of Bacon's works, but Burnham Bros., Cornhill, Boston, 
would furnish you any works desired at the lowest 


rates. 

THespis. atte Garden Theatre, London, was destroyed 
by fire, Sept. 20, 1808, and 1% one which took its place 
was also burnt down March 

Typo.—* Elzevir”’ type is so eaeod from a family of cele- 
brated printers and publish a during 

it d Utrech hose ap bao ba jus a 

ney and Utrecht, and w’ typography ly 
gained for them the feputation of being the first print- 
ers in Europe. 

Emma V.—The little monosyllable “‘ no” is qunetigen CY 
lady’s best friend. Respect for others need not degen- 
erate into servitude, but respect for one’s self is the 
essential of all inward command. 

Querist.—The Crimea is what was anciently called Tau- 
rico Chersonesus, eettled by the Genoese 1193. The 
Genoese were expelled by the Crim Tartars in 1474. 
ne Lend toby saat! / Din to ho Turks CA 

e Russians, with a large a: took possession of 
this country in 1783; it was o ceded. to them in the fol- 
lowing year; and secured to them by treaty in aor 

Jutta M., Medford.— We t to say that the last ac- 
counts’ from velar represent Miss ar cn 











the seventeenth century at Am: 


when all the light and floating sand is cleaned 
out, that it may not be in the way of making the 
space water-tight between the walls; a clayey 
soil is then filled in and well tramped, until the 
dam is tight; and the water is running through 
the race or flume. Sometimes a tree or log is 
felled across the stream (if one can be found 
long enough to reach, and in the right place), 
when slabs or split timbers are put in, in an in- 
clined position, and either nailed or pinned to the 
log, when the whole space in front is filled up 
with clayey soil and fine boughs of trees, until it 
is made water-tight. The river now being turned 
into the race, wheels are erected across it; and 
pumps are attached by which the water still re- 
maining in the river’s bed is pumped out. Now 
river mining is commenced in real earnest ; men 
begin to remove boulders, wheel out rocks, fix 
toms, or sluices, and take out the precious metal 
— if there is any. Five th d two hundred 
and twenty-seven dollars have been taken out 
from behind a boulder, in a single pan of dirt. 
Should the fall rains be late before commencing, 
every opportunity is given to work out the river 
claims to advantage—or at least to test them 
sufficiently either to work or abandon them. If 
on the contrary—as frequently occurs—the rains 
should come early, the whole of the summer's 
labor and expense are swept away before a dol- 
lar can be taken out. Many men are thus left 
penniless, after the toil and hope of a long and 
scorching summer. Taking the losses with the 
gains, itis very questionable if more gold has not 
actually been invested in river mining than has 
ever been taken out. 








A THRILLING SCENE. 

A correspondent writing us from Pueblo de 
San Jose, California, under date of September 
25, says: “ Quite an interesting spectacle was 
presented here last night, by Madame Austin, 
the celebrated tight-rope performer. The bills 





health as wy. al rming. Her heroic 
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Exite oF Er ances to the appears 
that in 1857 there were in Treland 3 860. 089 statute 
acres under tillage, being an increase of 106,542 acres 
over the quantity fn 1 

HovusekexPer.—See that yo ur room is well ventilated. A 
parior fire will consume in twelve hours forty pounds 
of coal, the combustion reudering 42,000 gallons of air 
unfit to support life. 

Sznex.—Cripplegate, London, was so called, because lame 
beggars used to sit there as early as A. D. 1010. 

L. G.—In a similar quarrel for precedency on the part 
two ladies, the Emperor Charles V. decided tory hod 
most foolish should go first, which put a speedy end to 
the controversy. 

. R. F.-—You are right—the Yang-tse-Kiang, the largest 
Tiver of Asia, is 2500 miles long, while the ver pase 
in South America, is 4000 miles in length. 
river of England, the Boke is 740 miles in length. 

M. C., Albany, N. Address Messrs. Burnham Bros., 
booksellers, Cornhill, Boston. If they have not the 
work they can procure it for you. 


d that on the evening of the 24th inst., 
she would walk upon a tight rope from the street 
to the top of the City Hall, a two story brick 
building, the high battlements of which in front, 
being, we should judge, forty or forty-five feet 
from the ground. She had performed a similar 
feat before, at San Francisco, and had excited a 
great deal of interest by her coolness and cour- 
age; accordingly an immense crowd was in at- 
tendance. At the time appointed, 10 1-2 P. M., 
there being no wind at that hour, the rope was 
duly stretched, tar barrels lighted, and everything 
got in readiness, when madame appeared, on 
horseback. She is quite a young woman, and 





. 8.—We use Colton’s large atlas. It is a very plet 
ss) eee brought down to a recent date. 
he gallery of pictures by French and English 
, now exhibiting in New York, will be brought 
to Roston, we understand, shortly. 





THE TOIL FOR GOLD. 

Until long after the great gold discovery in 
California, when all the world flocked to the 
shores of the Pacific, and the thirst for mining 
seemed to seize on every one, high and low, cul- 
tivated and uncultivated, and those who were 
prevented from following the tide were regarded 
with the deepest ation, very er 
ideas with regard to the nature of the labor were 
universally prevalent. We saw the glittering 
dust, or the flakes of virgin gold sent home as 
specimens by our friends, and we fancied they 
were obtained as easily as one might scoop up 
the sand from Nahant beach, or gather the peb- 
bles at high-water mark. Alas! with few excep- 
tions, the gold is obtained only by the severest 
labor. Thousands of broken hearts and ruined 
constitutions have swelled up the cost of the gold 
poured in from California. Here, on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, we see the effect, but not the cause. 
We rejoice at the timely arrival of a million and 
a half of specie from the golden gate, but fancy 
does not picture the racking toil by which it has 
been wrenched from the bowels of the earth. 
Much of it has been attained by hard manual 
labor, compared to which ditching and building 
railroad embankments is pastime ; much by aid 
of ponderous machinery that crushes up rocks in 
its jaws as a Dutch nutcracker crunches almond 
shells. Let us take an example of a costly and 
laborious process, river-mining, premising that 
the facts are furnished by Hutchings’s California 
Magazine, and those of our readers who have 
“truant dispositions,” will no longer envy the 
miner in his distant home. 

When it becomes desirable to chain the moun- 
tain torrent which is heedlessly rushing past, and 
turn it out of its natural channel to obtain the 
gold lying in its bed, the miner talks the matter 
over with a few trusty and hard-working camp- 
miners, and they mutually agree to make an 
effort to obtain the glittering Oro. The ways 
and means are accordingly devised ; sometimes 
by making up a company of eight, or ten, or 
twenty, or any other desirable number ; and as 
the cost will be about so much, each member of 
the company has to contribute his share of the 
amount agreed upon, as the work progresses. 
Should it cost less or more—generally it is the 
latter—the proportion is diminished, ori a 
by assessments according to the number of 
shares. At other times a number of men who 
live together on the same bar, and who, being 
well acquainted with each other, and tolerably 
well informed of what the other possesses, will 
raise whatever timber or tools may be required, 
from among themselves, and “ get along as well 
as they can for the balance ”—which often is but 
very indifferently—and go to work with a will to 
accomplish their object. To do this, sometimes 
a race has to be dug; at others, a flume has to 
be built, requiring to be of sufficient capacity to 
take in the whole amount of water running in 
the river. This being done, a dam has to be 
constructed across the river, that shall be water- 
tight, or nearly so. To build this dam, very 
often requires that men work in the water, which 
is generally very cold, for, as it comes from the 
melting snows, it cannot be expected to be very 
warm ; at least, before the river is very low, and 








da very imposing appearance. She was 
dressed i in the usual style of ballet dancers, with 
strong sandals, well rubbed with rosin. Taking 
the balance pole in her hands, she gave the signal, 
and to the strains of a lively polka, commenced 
the ascent; not fast, but at an ordinary walk, 
up hill. It was perilous! That great concourse 
of people were as still as death. Once she 
wavered, when nearly at the top, but she looked 
straight forward, and in a moment more stepped 
upon the parapet, and as she turned around, she 
was greeted with a perfect storm of applause. 
It was arare and exciting picture! The vast 
multitude in the street; the heavy columns and 
turrets of the hall casting dark shadows in the 
red glare and black smoke of the bonfires ; 
while far above, against the calm star-lit sky, she 
stood, ready to commence the still more perilous 
feat of coming down. As soon as order was 
d she prepared to d d. She had some 
difficulty at starting ; the rope being steep at that 
point, and not having room to swing the pole 
freely. She descended, however, successfully, and 
mounting her horse, rode away, followed by the 
repeated cheers of the crowd. The rope was 
about an inch and a half in diameter, and at an 
angle of about thirty degrees. I will add that 
her husband was there, and stood at the top to 
receive her as she stepped from the rope.” 








First Discoverers.—There is a penalty for 
doing more or better than your neighbors. Gali- 
leo gained only imprisonment by his discoveries. 
The inventors of printing did not fare much bet- 
ter. The first who discovered the power of steam 
was confined in the Bicetre, at Paris. Dr. Dar- 
win was considered almost insane because, in his 
inflated verse, he predicted the uses to which it 
would be applied. These were all discoveries of 
men who, rising above their fellows, toiled at the 
shadows of the great things their minds con- 
ceived or saw. Statues and bronzes now cele- 
brate the merit that was denied them at the time. 


wees 





Natronat Parapoxes.—Somebody once re- 
marked, that the Englishman is never happy but 
when he is miserable ; the Scotchman and French- 
man is never at home but when he is abroad; 
and the Irishman is never at peace but when he 
is fighting ; while the Yankee is never easy unless 
he is driven to death by business. 





oom + 


A Currovs Fact.—A rural correspondent 
informs us that he has got a large quantity of 
excellent sand which is extensively used for 
“building porpoises.” We were not aware be- 
fore that porpoises were artificial structures, and 
the statement seems rather fishy. 

Rusa vor News.—The New York Associ- 
ated Press have decided to employ a news yacht 
to meet all the European steamers at Cape Race. 
The object of this plan, we presume, is to get the 
news while it is se. 


_ _ + —se + 


AN IMPORTANT QuESTION.—Why were we, 
in the easy times of last winter, likea man whose 
father secretly leaves him a tin-shop in his will? 
Because we didn’t know that there was a Pannik- 
in-store for us! 

+—-oe + - 

A Dvetcoman’s Pia.—A lawyer asked a 

Dutchman in court, what ear-marks a pig had 





the river ; and by rolling up large boulders into | 
a line for building a wall, they turn the water 

from the one side towards the flame on the other, | 
and when one wall is thus rudely but substan- | 
tially constructed, another is built behind it; | 


that was in dispute. “ Vell, he has no ear marks 
except a very short tail.”’ 





A weattHr Actress. — Miss Charlotte 
Cushman is said to be worth a quarter of a 
million of dollars—and she deserves it. 






































AcU ni0us LEGEND. 

There is a tale, reported by Lord 
(the younger of that name), which >‘ 
tendency in the minds of even the + 
men in the world to give a respectful a: 
the marvellous and supernatural. 
found in the twenty-first of Lord 1. 
letters. 

He says that in the early part of | 
—, one of his friends, he attended + 
club, when a well-mounted stranger, « 
appearance, joined the club, and rode - 
gree of courage and address that ©: 
everybody. The animal he rode is de 
one of amazing powers and endur 
huntsman, who was left far behind, + 
the man and his horse were evil spi: ° 
the sport, he was invited to dinner, : 
ished the company as much by his 
tional powers and the elegance of hi 
as by his equestrian powers. He was « 
& poet, a painter, a musician, a lawy:' 
—in short, he was everything ; and 1). 
his discourse kept the drowsy sportsn 
long after their usual hour, At lengti: 
tired, but had scarcely closed their 
they were awakened by the most terri’ . 
resounding through the house. Inqui: .., 
servants, they were told that these horr ° - 

ded from the "s chamber, » 

approaching his room, deeper groans «* 

and shriller shrieks of agony astonis! 
rified them. After knocking at the d: 
swered them as one just awaked fro: 
clared he had heard no noise, and in ©. 
angry tone, desired not to be distur’ 
The company accordingly retired, 
scarcely began to communicate thei: 
to each other, when a repetition of th: 
rid sounds broke in upon their con) 
“ yells, screams, shrieks, which, from 
of them, seemed to issue from the 
damned and tortured spirits.” Th. 
ately followed the sounds and traced 
stranger’s chamber, the door of whi 
stantly burst open and found him on ' 
bed, in the act of scourging hime: 
most unrelenting severity, his bod) 
with blood. On their seizing his |. 
the strokes, he begged them, in the :. 
ing tone of voice, as an act of merc: 
would retire, assuring them that t) 
their disturbance was over, and that 
ing he would acquaint them with th: 
the terrible cries they had heard, an 
choly sight they saw. After a rep 
treaties, they retired, and in the m: 
of them went to his chamber; bu. 
there, and on examining the bed, t! 
to be one gore of blood. Upon fur 
the groomsman said that as soon as 
the gentleman came to the stable 
spurred, desired that his horse mig!’ ‘ 
diately saddled, and appeared to ' 
impatient till it was done, when he 
his saddle, and rode out of the ~ | 
speed, Servants were immediately | 
into every part of the surrounding 
nota single trace of him could be f- 
person had not been seen by any 
since been heard of. 

Lord Lyttelton proceeds to state 
cumstances of this strange story wer 
committed to writing, and signed b~ 
nessed them, that the future cred’ 
one, who should think proper to 
might be duly supported. Amo 
witnessed it were some of the first 
land. The charm of this marvel 
in which Lord Lyttelton, who cou! 
Christianity, evidently suspected - 
pernatural, is somewhat dispellec ° 
that, about the date of the narrn: 
ican gentleman, by the name of 1! 
Carolina, visited England, who wr 
person as described above, as fine » ' 
man of very elegant manners and 
ers of conversation, but who had * 
of whipping himself in his slee; 
described by Lord Lyttelton. 


————_ 








SrurGeon any THE Fasuic 
the famous London clergyman, ¥ 
preach against the absurd little 
lately so fashionable in Europe a: 
He paused as he stood upon the p! 
round him, and said: “I have | 
to rebuke the bonnets of the day, 
word, I don’t see any.” By th 
brimmed hat and feather is no 
fashion, and is an exceedingly «- 
as sensible head-gear for ladies. 


—~——-- 
Cotrox Surety —The Lone 
leader, says: “It appears to 


America is not sufficient, and we 
we can hardly do better than ta 
our model. England, however, n 
machinery, and wits; and if the» 
some well selected territory, whe 
land and abundant labor, we ma 
dismiss our alarm about the prod 
“+--+ soe 

Tae Last ‘Noren—Os op 
sippi steamboats they have set 
press, and issue « daily paper. 
proprietors publish the current 
contrive by industry to keep t 
water. 


Baxx Britis —In answer to f 
we would say, that bank bills » 
in the place where a subscriber - 
ways be received at this offic: 
pay for subscriptions. 

A Queny —When the poet s; 
ing the trembling lyre,”” does it 
image of « schoolmaster floggir 
chin for uttering « falsehood ' 
a =—oorr 

Tax Tres ov Ilnreanet.—" 
land with the United States re; 
total of £40,000,000, of $120 





Vexr o0tn—-fent sper: 








> f | vains be late before commencing, 
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A CURIOUS LEGEND. 

There is a tale, reported by Lord Lyttelton 
(the younger of that name), which shows the 
tendency in the minds of even the shrewdest 
men in the world to give a respectful audience to 
the marvellous and supernatural. It may be 
found in the twenty-first of Lord Lyttelton’s 
letters. 

He says that in the early part of the life of 
—, one of his friends, he attended a hunting- 
club, when a well-mounted stranger, of genteel 
appearance, joined the club, and rode with a do- 
gree of courage and address that astonished 
everybody. The animal he rode is described as 
one of amazing powers and endurance; the 
huntsman, who was left far behind, swore that 
the man and his horse were evil spirits. After 
the sport, he was invited to dinner, and aston- 
ished the company as much by his conversa- 
tional powers and the elegance of his manners, 
as by his equestrian powers. He was an orator, 
a poet, a painter, a musician, a lawyer, a divine 
—in short, he was everything; and the magic of 
his discourse kept the drowsy sportsmen awake 
long after their usual hour. At length they re- 
tired, but had scarcely closed their eyes, when 
they were awakened by the most terrible shrieks 
resounding through the house. Inquiring of the 
servants, they were told that these horrid sounds 
proceeded from the stranger’s chamber; and on 
approaching his room, deeper groans of despair, 
and shriller shrieks of agony astonished and ter- 
rified them. After knocking at the door, he an- 
swered them as one just awaked from sleep, de- 
clared he had heard no noise, and in rather an 
angry tone, desired not to be disturbed again. 
The company accordingly retired, and had 
scarcely began to communicate their sentiments 
to each other, when a repetition of the most hor- 
rid sounds broke in upon their conversation— 
“yells, screams, shrieks, which, from the hor-or 
of them, seemed to issue from the throats of 
damned and tortured spirits.” They immedi- 
ately followed the sounds and traced them to the 
stranger’s chamber, the door of which they in- 
stantly burst open and found him on his knees in 
bed, in the act of scourging himself with the 
most unrelenting severity, his body streaming 
with blood. On their seizing his hand to stop 
the strokes, he begged them, in the most wring- 
ing tone of voice, as an act of mercy, that they 
would retire, assuring them that the cause of 
their disturbance was over, and that in the morn- 
ing he would acquaint them with the reasons of 
the terrible cries they had heard, and the melan- 
choly sight they saw. After a repetition of en- 
treaties, they retired,and in the morning some 
of them went to his chamber; but he was not 
there, and on examining the bed, they found it 
to be one gore of blood. Upon further inquiry, 
the groomsman said that as soon as it was light, 
the gentleman came to the stable booted and 
spurred, desired that his horse might be imme- 
diately saddled, and appeared to be extremely 
impatient till it was done, when he vaulted into 
his saddle, and rode out of the yard at full 
speed. Servants were immediately despatched 
into every part of the surrounding country, but 
nota single trace of him could be found; such a 
person had not been seen by any one, nor has 
since been heard of. 

Lord Lyttelton proceeds to state that the cir- 
cumstances of this strange story were immediately 
committed to writing, and signed by all who wit- 
nessed them, that the future credibility of any 
one, who should think proper to relate them, 
might be duly supported. Among those who 
witnessed it were some of the first men in Eng- 
land. The charm of this marvellous narrative, 
in which Lord Lyttelton, who could not believe 
Christianity, evidently suspected something su- 
pernatural, is somewhat dispelled by the fact 
that, about the date of the narrative, an Amer- 
ican gentleman, by the name of Huger, of South 
Carolina, visited England, who was just such a 
person as described above, as fine a horseman, a 
men of very elegant manners and splendid pow- 
ers of conversation, but who had the ugly habit 
of whipping himself in his sleep, precisely as 
described by Lord Lyttelton. 





SPURGEON AND THE Fasn1on.—Spurgeon, 
the famous London clergyman, was requested to 
preach against the absurd little bonnets until 
lately so fashionable in Europe and this country. 
He paused as he stood upon the platform, looked 
round him, and said: “I have been requested 
to rebuke the bonnets of the day; but—upon my 
word, I don’t see any.” By the way, a broad- 
brimmed hat and feather is now coming into 
fashion, and is an exceedingly gracefal as well 
as sensible head-gear for ladies. 





Cotrron Suprpty.—The London Times, in a 
leader, says: “It appears to us that if one 
America is not sufficient, and we want another, 
we can hardly do better than take the first for 
our model. England, however, must find money, 
machinery, and wits ; and if these are carried to 
some well selected territory, where there is good 
land and abundant labor, we may soon be able to 
dismiss our alarm about the production of cotton.” 





Tue rast Norron.—On one of the Missis- 
sippi steamboats they have set up a printing- 
press, and issue a daily paper. We suppose the 
proprietors publish the current intelligence, and 
contrive by industry to keep their heads above 
water. 


Banx Biiis.—In answer to frequent inquiries, 
we would say, that bank bills which are current 
in the place where a subscriber resides, will al- 
ways be received at this office at par value to 
pay for subscriptions. 

A Query.—When the poet speaks of “strik- 
ing the trembling lyre,” does it not suggest the 
image of a schoolmaster flogging a quaking ur- 
chin for uttering a falsehood * 





Tae Tres or Inrerest.—The trade of Eng- 
land with the United States represents an annual 
total of £40,000,000, or $120,000,000. 





Very coop.—Punch speaks of venison as 


FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


Now is the time to form Clubs!! 

SUBSCRIBE EARLY!! 
We have made arrang to produce in 
the coming year, the best volume of The Flag 
of our Union which we have yet published. It is 
now twelve years since we commenced this 
favorite journal, and at no time have we had so 
large a subscription list, or so heavy an edition 
as at thismoment. This success is the result of 
no spasmodic effort, but arises from a steady, 
unflagging purpose to present to the public a 
truly valuable journal, beautifully printed upon 
the finest material, and in the best style. The 
new volume will commence with one of the 
choicest original nautical stories we have ever 
published, entitled : 


THE SCARLET FLAG: 


— OR,— 
THE CARIBBEAN ROVER. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 





The most popular novelette writer in the 
country, and one whose stories have found more 
readers than those of any writer on this side of 
the Atlantic. The period of this story is one of 
the daring Buccaneers of the Caribbean Sea, whose 
marvellous doings and strange organization will 
be given with vivid truthfulness. 

The coming volume of The Flag of our Union 
will present the best array of original novelettes 
which we have ever given in one year, all finely 
illustrated by original drawings. We have 
several new and popular contributors also en- 
gaged, and have a fund of spicy and highly 
entertaining sketches, tales, and adventures in * 
store for the coming volume. 

The present popular style of our paper will be 
continued, and we have some additional improve- 
ments which will be introduced for the benefit 
and pleasure of our army of readers. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one year.............06 $2 00 
eo rrr rere tee 7 00 
10 ~ +. # esgpasees eeoeces 15 00 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the 
last rate, shall receive the thirteenth copy gratis. 

One copy of THe Frac or our Unron, and 
one copy of BaLiovu’s Picrortat, taken togeth- 
er, $4 per annum. 

To any person who sends us a club of fifty sub- 
scribers, with the money, we will present a com- 
plete set of Ballou’s Pictorial, in twelve bound vol- 
umes, full gilt, with illumined covers, title pages, 
and indexes, uniformly and elegantly bound, the 
wholesale price of which is $24. Here is achance 
for any person to obtain a superbly illustrated 
library containing over ten thousand brilliant en- 
gravings, without money! 

M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE ROBIN RED-BREAST, 

The gay, bold, flaunting robin of our gardens 
and orchards, though a beautiful bird, is a very 
different creature from the little gentle robin red- 
breast of England, which a young Briton would 
no more think of shooting than he would of kill- 
ing his grandmother. The sacredness of the 
English bird is attributable to the part he is rep- 
resented as playing in the touching old ballad of 
the “ Children in the Wood :” 

‘* No burial this pretty pair 
Of any man receives, 
Till Robin Red-breast piously 
Did cover them with leaves.” 

It is not uncommon to find in poets of all ages 
some allusion to the pious care of these birds for 
the bodies of the dead. Thus Collins, in his 
“Dirge on Cymbeline,”’ says : 

“ The red-breast oft, at evening hours, 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 
With hoary moss and gathered tiowers, 
To deck the ground where thou art laid.” 

In the earlier edition of “ Gray’s Elegy,” the 
following exquisite lines were inserted before the 
epitaph: 

“There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen, are showers of violets found; 

The red. breast loves to build and warble there, 

And little footsteps lightly print the ground.” 

In a book entitled “‘ Communications with the 
Unseen World,” an allusion is made to a “ sweet 
superstition current in Brittany, which would ex- 
plain the cause why the robin red-breast has al- 
ways been a favorite and protéyé of man. While 
our Saviour was bearing his cross, one of these 
birds, they say, took one thorn from his crown, 
which dyed its breast; and ever since that time, 
robin red-breasts have been the friends of man.” 





A Ssootinc Case.—As the New Haven 
mail train was leaving New York the other eve- 
ning, a bullet was fired through the window of 
the rear car, and cut off part of a passenger’s 
whiskers. That was a hair-breadth escape. 
But really it is no joke. This shooting of pistols 
is “ carried to too great an extentin New York,” 
as Recorder Riker used to say. 





New York Sunpay Parers.—Within the 
past ten years, there have been many deaths 
among the editors of the New York Sunday pa- 
pers. Major Noah of the Times, West of the 
Atlas, Burns of the Dispatch, Bangs of the 
Courier, and Nichols and Krauth of the Mer- 
cury, have been summoned away. 





New York Lapres.—It is said the “ crisis” 
in New York sits very gracefully upon the ladies, 
and that the store-keepers are reaping a rich har- 
vest by ridding themselves of all their old stocks 
at “reduced prices and great bargains.” How 
people do love to be humbugged ! 





On1o.—We see by a statistical pamphlet, 
which some western friend has sent to us, that 
Ohio produces a crop of wool this year worth 
$6,000,000. This is real wealth, no stock hum- 
bug, about six million dollars worth of wool. 





SIGHT-SEEING.—By a record kept at the State 
House, in this city, it is shown that 20,378 per- 
sons ascended to the cupola at the top during the 
last five months. ‘Such a getting up stairs!” 





Harp Times.—The dentists of Boston feel 
the hard times severely, it is said, and barely live 





the deer departed. ’Taint nothing else. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

All the sword-blades for the British army are 
made by four men, three of whom are brothers. 
Wherever there is flattery, there is a fool; and 
as flattery is common, blockheads must be plenty. 
The number of licensed carts in New York 
city at their renewal last year, was 5180. 
Wrongs may try a good man, but cannot im- 
print a false stamp on him—he is sterling gold. 
paper will be published on board the 
mammoth steamer Great Eastern. 
Whoever secretly envies another, admits the 
superiority of the one whose eminence he hates. 
A newsboy in New York who kept a ten-dollar 
piece paid for a cent, is sh d by his ¢ d 
We are never so unfortunate or unhappy as we 
think we are, and are often blessed unconsciously. 
More than 60,000 of the Indian population of 
Bolivia have died of the yellow fever. 
When men speak ill of you, says Burke, live 
so that nobody will believe them. 
Mrs. John C. Fremont returns to America to 
attend her father, Col. Benton. 
When Passion enters at the front gate, Wis- 
dom goes out at the postern, say the wise men. 
A young girl at Palmer died suddenly at a 
ball given to raise funds for her benefit. 
The conduct of the bears in Piscataquis county, 
Me., is unbearable—they kill sheep right and left. 
John Diamond, the famous Ethiopian singer 
and dancer, died lately in Philadelphia. 
Vice is infamous, though seated on a throne, 
and virtue honorable, though shrined in a hut. 
The religion of Brazil is Roman Catholic, but 
other creeds are freely tolerated. 
Without frugality, none can be rich ; and with 
it, few would be poor, or know hard times. 
Solon Longworthy, arich landlord of Dubuque, 
Iowa, has been lowering his rents 33 1-2 per cent. 
Vice is most dangerous when it puts on the 
semblance of virtue, and only succeeds masked. 

The French theatre at St. Petersburgh costs 
the Russian emperor $100,000 a year. 

Mile. Rachel is ordered not to speak a word 
till May next—a cruel sentence for a woman. 

Alex. Dumas, senior, is said to receive thirteen 
cents a line for everything he writes. 

There is a proposition to blish a found- 
ling hospital, on the French plan, in New York. 

Europ holars d the word “ tele- 
gram ” asa substitute for “ telegraphic despatch.” 

In Indiana they have been paying from $3 to 
$5 a week for the services of female domestics. 

















ANIMAL FOOD. 

Housekeepers have had their wits and their 
purses well probed for several years, on the ques- 
tion of how to keep up with the increasing price 
of animal food. According to the statistics 
from 1840 to 1850, the increase of our popula- 
tion was more than 35 per cent., while the in- 
crease of stock to supply food was only 172-3 
per cent. In New England and the Middle 
States, during the above decade, while the popu- 
lation has steadily augmented, the stock has de- 
creased nearly 8,500,000 head. In the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky and Missouri, 
there has been an increase of 7,500,000 head of 
stock, but the rate of increase in people has been 
vastly greater. At the same time, the export of 
provisions was in 1845 to 1846 inclusive, 
$110,521,000, and from 1852 to 1856 inclusive, 
$233,079,000. To account, then, for the high 
cost of provisions, we have an immense increase 
in population, decrease in stock, and a vast in- 
crease in exportation. The business of farming 
is therefore not yet overdone. 





HOARDING SPECIE. 

A remarkable case of the careful preservation 
of bank-bills, came to light in Middletown, Conn., 
a few weeks since. Mr. John Cone, who resides 
near Haddam, appeared at the counter of the 
Middletown Bank with $1000 of its bills, and 
asked for the specie, which was promptly given 
to him. These bills were paid to him in 1835, 
and they were returned in the same packages, 
with the same strips of paper and marks that 
were upon them when paid out. Mr. Cone had 
kept them twenty-two years, of course without 
interest. Had he placed the money in some 
savings bank when it was first paid to him, he 
would now be entitled to nearly $3000, instead of 
$1000. 





Tecunicat Criticism.—Of all things in 
criticism, we abhor most that pedantry which 
parades before the public terms of art incompre- 
hensible to the million. Thus a New York con- 
temporary, in speaking of a famous dancer, 
says: ‘In battements she does very little; but 
her aplomb is very striking, and her poses are 
finely conceived, taken with sureness and held 
with firmness. In these she shows more abandon 
than in rapid movements.” We wonder he 
didn’t talk about jettés-battus—that’s auother 
Terpsichorean term. 





A peEsPERATE Dry Goops Deater.—A 
dry goods dealer in Brooklyn, being frightened 
at the rush of the women to New York to buy 
up all the cheap goods, has issued a ferocious 
handbill, in which he says that he is determined 
to sell his stock of goods at a frightful sacrifice, 
or perish in the attempt. 





GaLLan?tRy.—Several companies of Canadian 
volunteer militia have offered their services to 
the queen to go to India. The terrible character 
of campaigning in the East does not daunt these 
gallant fellows. 





A Yanxee Notion.—The last novelty on 
the carpet is arace between two balloons. This 
will be very well, if the loser doesn’t lose his 
temper as he lags behind, and puta bullet through 
his neighbor’s aerostat. 

SENSIBLE TO THE LasT.—A mesmerized 
druggist, on having his organ of adhesiveness 
touched, immediately rose and said he would 
spread a plaster. 








A queer Name.—Rossini has composed a 
new opera, with the title of a ‘“Carious Acci- 
dent.” It will be a curious accident if sucha 





from hand to mouth. Shocking! 


BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


“The Mormon’s Daughter: or, Camp Life across the 
Prairies.” A true tale of our own remarkable times, by 
M. A. Avery. One of the most thrillingly interesting 
stories we have Fe a for a long time. 

“OQ, Angel of the Sable Robe,” verses by Wie E. 
Pasor, 
‘A Woman's Revenge: or, La Fille du Regiment,” a 
story by Acres Lesur 

‘ Lines addressed to my Friend Sarah, by Eva Ever- 


REEN. 
“The Alarm Shot,” an Incident of Colonial History, by 
Maurice SiLinassy 
“ Julia, my Step-Sister,” a tale by Marcarer Verne. 
“To M 8.,” verses by Mrs. E. 8. ANDREWS. 
‘Gossip with the Reader.” 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Loading Cotton on the Alabama River, a characteristic 
sketch ef Southern life at a cotton plantation. 
The Fairies’ Retreat, an ideal representation of mythi- 
eal romance 

A group of be Engineer Officers tracing the ap- 
proaches to Delhi by night. 
Portrait of Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, the celebrated Eng- 
lish preacher, who is creating such an unprecedented 
sensation in the English metropolis. 
A series of pictures descriptive of Th iving spor 
showing first, a party playing at Blindman’s Buff; sec- 
ond, a Husking Party finding the Red Ears; third, a 
Family Party playing at Fox and Geese; and, fourth, a 
group of lads indulging in Coasting. 
Medallion Head of Charles Mackay, the popular Eng- 
lish poet and editor. 
Representation of Females of Manilla, with their In- 
Door and Walking Dress. 

Picture of Edwin Booth, in the character of Hamlet. 

A scene on the Canton River, in China. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 

(G> One copy of the Frag, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when n together, for $4.00 per annum. 





sports, 





Foreign Ltems. 


Breadstuffs in France have fallen to the or- 
dinary prices of plentiful years. 

The public debt of Russia is said to amount 
to 6,933,000,000 francs, about $1,386,600,000. 

Seventy-six thousand medals of Medjidie are 
to be sent to the British army and fleet. 

The Duke of Wellington has again granted to 
the public access to the art-treasures in Apsley 
House. 

The East India Company, it is said by the 
Moniteur, has ordered the purchase of 17,000 
camels and 9000 elephants. 

The expenditure for shoes of the population of 
the united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
has been estimated at $75,000,000 per annum. 

A Russian squadron, consisting of six small 
steamers, of a total force of 48 guns and 800 
sailors, left Cronstadt in the course of last month 
for the China seas. 

In 1750, the average weight of cattle in 
Smithfield market, London, was 370 lbs., of 
sheep, 28 lbs.; now the average weight of beeves 
is about 800 lbs., and of sheep, 80 lbs. 

M. Patricio de la Escosura, author of articles 
published in the Paris Presse, has been con- 
demned to seven years’ imprisonment for insult- 
ing observations towards the Queen of Spain 
and her husband. 

The sultan has conceded gratuitously to the 
Sisters of Charity of St. Joseph, in Tripoli, a 
vast edifice for the establishment of an hospital 
A few months ago the sultan also accorded a 
firman for the erection of a new Catholic church 
at Benzazi. 

A letter from Warsaw, in the Presse of Vienna, 
says: “The Russian Government has set apart 
6,000,000 roubles for the reconstruction of Se- 
bastopol ; and, —_ the treaty of Paris for- 

0! 
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bids the building of fortifications, it is supposed 
that it may be easily eluded.” 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Patience and perseverance distinguish the good 
from the dissemblers. 

Every virtue has a passive and an active side—- 
the latter is often the least lovely and loveable. 

Ambition often puts men upon doing the 
meanest offices ; so climbing is performed in the 
same posture as creeping. 

There should be as little merit for loving « 
woman for her beauty as in loving a man for hix 
prosperity, both being equally subject to change. 

There is a certain species of pride which con- 
tradicts the ordinary symptoms of the feeling, 
and —. most elevated when it would be rea- 
sonable to expect it should be most dep d 











Quill and Scissors. 


It is reported that the hitherto fashionable 
ladies of Hartford, Conn., have resolved them- 
selves into a society for retrenchment. They 
propose to discard silks and satins for a while, 
and, on the principle that “charity begins at 
home,” will wear only such goods as are made in 
home mills ; hoping thus to stimulate employ- 
ment for needy operatives. 

The marine losses for October show an aggre- 
gate of forty-two vessels, the total value of 
which was $663,300. This is the value of the 
property totally lost, exclusive of damages to 
vessels not amounting to a total loss and of 
partial losses of cargo. The total value of losses 
since January last, is $5,421,600. 

At a recent trial in Broome County, N. Y., it 
was decided that a passenger having purchased a 
railroad ticket from one point to another, had a 
right to ride on any train he chose—stopping 
over at any place on the road a day or more at 
his pleasure. The notice “good for this trip 
only,” was of no legal force. 

Levi Sumrall died in Clarke County, Miss., 
on the 2Ist ult., leaving fifty-nine grand-children, 
one hundred and twenty-seven great-grand-chil- 
dren, and two great-great grand-children. Be- 
sides his own children, all now living in the 
County of Clarke, he has also had twenty. two 
grand-children who died betore him. 

A new and singular material for paper has been 
recently received from London and passed 
through the New York Custom House. It is the 
residuum of beet root after pressing for syrup, and 
the present is the first parcel that has been im- 
ported into the United States. 

The marriage of Miss Catherine Hayes, we 
are glad to hear, will not deprive the public of 
her great talents as an artist; for, after spending 
the winter in Italy, it is her intention to return to 
England in the spring, to resume the exercise of 
her profession. 

The recent failures in Glasgow and the conse- 
quent stoppage of the mills have thrown out of 
employment between 500 and 1000 young wo- 
men. They are principally from the rural dis- 
tricts around Glasgow, and entirely dependent 
upon their own exertions for their support. 

The Empress Eugenie, while at Biarritz, fre- 
«quently made excursions in the two vessels of 
war stationed in the roadstead, had the young 
prince dressed as a sailor, in white trousers, a 
shirt of blue cotton, a straw hat with a black 
ribbon, ete., and took him on board. 

The French Emperor, by special decree, gives 
a medal of honor of the first class to Captain 
Walter Powers, of the U. 8S. ship “ Howard,” 
for his activity and energy in saving the French 
ship La Jeune Anais, shipwrecked near the isle 
St. Martin. 

In the annual report Pw published, of the 

boat insp for Cincinnati, the annual 
imports and exports of that city are valued 
at $115,000,000. More than two and a half 
niillions of dollars are invested in the means of 
river transportation. 

The Rev. Dr. C., of New York, is as noted 
for his wit as for his eloquence. One of his 
friends recently remarked to him, that the ‘‘ cur- 
rency was deranged. ‘I should think it was,” 
replied the doctor, ‘for we hear that ten mills do 
not make one cent.” 

Among the unfortunate victims who perished 
in the massacres at Cawnpore were four Roman 
Catholic clergymen. They were put to death 
with great barbarities. ‘Their chapel also was 
dismantled and partially demolished. 

The Queen of Madagascar has expelled all 
English and French residents. ‘he reason as- 
signed is that the Europeans entertained the 
project of dethroning the queen, and placing her 
son on the throne. 

The population of the kingdom of Belgium 
in 1850 amounted to 4,426,202 souls; the num- 
ber of births to 131,416; the deaths to 92,820; 
and the marriages to 33,762. 

Mr. Layard, late M. P. for Aylesbury, has 
gone to India, in order to visit the seat of the 
rebellion, and judge for himself as to its cause 
and results. 

A letter from Zurich, Switzerland, states that 
thirty commercial houses, principally in the silk 
and ribbon trade, had failed there. 

The a for re-building the Wesleyan 
Academy at Wilbraham, have reached $34,(100. 

The annual export of guano from the Chincha 
Islands to all parts is about 400,000 tons. 

It is estimated that there are 50,000 convicts 
confined in the prisons of the United States. 

Mad terrapin are among the luxuries 











Great abilities are far more useful in teaching 
others their duty, and forwarding the interests of 
religion and morals in the world, than in helpin;; 
their possessor in the practice of them. 

John Wesley quaintly observed, that the roa! 


enjoyed ‘by the people of Honolulu. 

The immigration to America from Hamburg, 
at late accounts, was going on extensively. 

In Quebec there is not to be a single new ves- 
sel put upon the stocks this winter. 





to heaven was a narrow path, not intended for 
wheels, and that to ride in a coach here, and go 
to heaven hereafter, was a happiness too much 
for man. 

Let us not be an with men when we see 
them cruel, ungrateful, unjust, proud, lovers of 
themselves, and forgetful of others; they are 
made 60, ’tis their nature, ’tis quarrelling with 
the stone for falling to the ground, or with the 
fire for flying upwards. 

The mind is like a glowing spark, which, 
when suffered to rest, is ever in danger of bein, 
smothered by the dross and ashes which life de- 

sits. It must be kept constantly in motion, 
lest it perish in its youth. The quiet monotony 
which is so suitable to the body, as it becomes 
impelled by age, is fatal to the mind. 





Soker’s BWudget. 


Military Query.—Do the Kernels wear Shell- 
jackets ? 

Coquette—A human wasp that tries to pass 
itself off for a bee. 

What mountains did the Muses resemble? 
The (Happy nine) Appenine. 

An Irish painter announced in an Irish jour 
nal, that, among other portraits, he had a repre- 
sentation of ‘“‘ Death as large as life.” 

What is the difference between a man that 
is in deep thought, and King Henry VIII.? 
Answer—One is a fat king, and the other is a 
thin king. 

Says Dick to Joe, “Did you attend church, 
yesterday?” ‘I was confined to my room,” 
was the reply. ‘ Ah, you had the Room-atism,” 
said Dick. 


An independent man is one who blacks his 
own boots and shoes, who can live without 
whiskey and tobacco, ard shave himself with 
brown soap and cold water, without a mirror, 
says a knowing contemporary. 

A country youth came to town to see his in- 
tended wife, and for a long time could think of 
nothing to say. At last, a great snow falling, he 
took occasion to tell her that his father’s sheep 
would be all undone. “Well,” said she, taking 
him by the hand, “I'll keep one of them.” 

A Boston gentleman took a friend of his, an 
Englishman, to see the Monument, when arrivin; 
upon the ground the Englishman said, “ Why, 
it looks very much like one of our chimneys at 
’ome.” “It is a chimney,” replied the other, 
“that is a chimney that carries off the smoke 
from a fire that will never cease to burn.” 





piece is performed. 
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Aarriages. 

In this city, by Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Henry Snow 
to Miss Mary Jane Walker 

By Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. George E Martin to Miss Cyn- 
thia D. Fenn. 

By Rey. Mr. Winkley, Mr. George H. Child to Miss 
Irene D Hathorne 

By Rev. Mr. Alger, Charles I. Crosby, Baq. to Miss 
Mary Bird. 

By Rev. Mr. Bartol, Mr. Cyrus J.. Harris to Miss Clara 
A. Turner. 

By Rev. Mr. Cruft, Mr. Edwin A. Kelley to Mise Eliza 
M. Ayres. 
At Roxbury. by Rev. Mr. kyder, Mr. Francis J. Nash, 
of Boston, to Miss Eliza C. Parmelee, of . 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Dr. Vinton, Mr. Thomas V. Glea- 
ton, of Dorchester, to Miss Francis Maria Learned. 

At West Uambridge, by Rev Mr. Hill, Mr J. Winslow 
Pierce to Miss Anna L. 5 

At South Reading, by Kev. Mr. Smith, Benjamin Mans- 
nny A. Rutter. 

At Woburn, by Rev. Mr. Ricker, Rev. Charles F. Foster, 
of Dorchester, to Miss Kate 8. Hovey. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Mill, Mr. Reasy F. Shepard to 
Mise Mary D. Perkins. 

At Marblehead, by Rev. Mr. Patch, Mr. John Williams 
to Miss Mary Doyle. 

At Quincy, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Edward Huff, of 
Braintree, to Miss Lucy Jane Luzarder 

At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Hatch, Mr. Costellow Kenney 
to Miss Helen KR. Coiby. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Dimmick, Mr. Calvin H 
Danforth to Miss Hannah B. Heath. 


. Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Rebecca Merry, 89; Mr. Asa Jones, 
75; Mise Ann E. Porter Tyler. 24; Mrs. Mary Canter- 
bury, 67; Capt. John Tilton, 73: Miss Lucretia Baker, 
67; Mrs. Mehitable B. Neef, 73 








At Charlestown, Mr. Warren B. Thomas, 53 

At Chelsea, Widow Ustherine Lane; Mrs. Mary Kim- 
ball, 34. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Catherine Tucker, 57; Miss Char 
jotte Ada Wiswell, 18 

At Jamaica Pisin, Mies Mary H. Homer, % 

At Somerville, Mr. James U nderwood, 25 

At Malden, Widow Mary Pierpont, 71; Mr. Lowell H 
Pratt, 27 

At Fast Cambridge, ‘‘apt. L. Gray, 78. 

At Lynn, Mr. Jonathan Boyce, 85; Mrs. Mary Aon 
Boyce, 40; Mr. Charies Young, 21 

At Salem, Widow E Pratt, 67; Miss Elise Phi; 


«let W. Henderson, 17 
At Alege, Bees Taney of Providence, KR. I, 45; 


ne, 
At Rock Mrs Sarah Pool, 87 
At Milford, Widow Lilles zeees 


yer, ». 
At Newburyport, Augustine Willis, Eeq.; Mr Samuel 
Goodwin, 43. 
At Hardwick. Mr. Marshall Joh: 
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PEALSWEEP’S VOW: 


—oR,— 
THE CAPTIVE PALE FLOWER. 
A LEGEND OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 

A PpLeasant summer twilight fell softly 
around an ancient, rambling farmhouse, situated 
in a little clearing on the borders of a dark pine 
forest in the outskirts of old Salem. The young 
moon already hung her silver crescent in the west, 
and threw faint shadows across the little plot of 
greensward before the old house, where a band 
of children lingered at their play, filling the still 
twilight with the hum of merry voices. 

One little girl, with eyes blue as the flax flow- 
er, golden curls and dimpled shoulders, seemed 
the especial favorite of the group—for they gave 
her royal precedence in the good old game, 
“ Queen Anne ;” made her judge at “ forfeits,” 
and carefully shielded her from tripping in ruder 
games. This was little Mary Crager, born and 
bred in the neighboring farmhouse, and the pet 
of all the country children round about, and, 
despite the cloud that had already darkened the 
morning twilight of that fair child’s life, no langh 
rang merrier, no voice was more gleesome than 
hers. Well is it, that childhood prehend 
not the woes that crush the old and stern! Well 
is it, that even the dawn of human existence is 
girt with rosy clouds, and we heed not the thun- 
der clouds looming up life’s western horizon ! 

Had little Mary Crager been old enough to 
realize the terrible blow that made her -mother- 
less—that brought a gloom and boding hate to 
the brow of her dark-visaged father sitting that 
summer’s twilight in the door of the farmhouse, 
with moody brow bowed on his hard hands—then 
she had not played so blithely on the green with 
the happy-hearted little children, who, despite 
the ban of their mothers—“ You must not play 
with Mary Crager”—had stolen away for an 
hour’s frolic, ere ‘‘bed time,” which came too 
early for those eager little ones. 

For Thomas Crager lived in the carly days of 
New England, and in the very hotbed of that 
terrible delusion which found its converts, not 
only in the unlearned and superstitious, but even 
in the highest circles—the magistrates, ministers, 
and even the judges on the benches. 

Thus, when the Salem witchcraft ran like 
wildfire over New England, and scarcely a 
day or week went by but some “ goody” was 
“bewitched” with divers pains or diseases, and 
neighbors accused neighbors of sorcery till every 
man’s hand seemed literally against his brother 
—it was not strange that harmless, inoffensive 
Goody Crager should be supposed to take the 
form of a “strange black cat,” and perform a 
variety of feats and a series of attacks which re- 
sulted in that goody’s apprehension, ital 
to Salem jail, and ultimately, in a brief trial, 
her condemnation to be “ hung as a witch.” 

On the gallows in the market place of old Sa- 
lem, the terrible tragedy was completed which 
satisfied an excited, deluded populace—which 
made little Mary Cragcr motherless, and con- 
verted Thomas Crager into a heart-broken, 
morose, gloomy man. 

From the execution of his wife, he had turned 
away with but one purpose—revenge against 
those who had accused her, and the magistrates 
who had condemned her to death; and, had it 
not been for the softening, humanizing influence 
of the prattling child who played around his 
knee, other tragedies might have been enacted, 
and more lives have been choked out than were 
yielded on the scaffold in the market place of 
old Salem. 

But the little Mary restrained him. At night- 
fall, when he came wearied from tilling his corn- 
field, she stroked his face, climbed his knee, and 
diverted his mind from its black thoughts by her 
artless prattle; but often he relapsed into dreams 
and plans of vengeance—and such were now 
working in his brain, as he sat in the gathering 
twilight, while the new moon inverted her silver 
horn above the forest. 

Meanwhile, the children, wearied with their 
noisy games, had sat down to rest upon the grass, 
when little Mary Crager, bounding up, said : 

“O, let us all go down to the big oak and play 
keep house. I will be Goody Stanhope, and you 
shall all be company! Come!” And she held 
out her little dimpled hands. ‘“ Why, Ruth 
Whalley, if you aintafraid! I aint afcaid of the 
Indians!” And she ran courageously to the 
forest. 

“Nor I either,” slyly ventured little Ruth, 
“ only mother said I mustn’t stay long, and then 
it’s real dark in the woods now!” And she 
timidly drew back, glancing to the wood, where 
already the night shadows were fast creeping. 

“ Well, let’s play a minute—a little minute be- 
fore you go home,” pleaded Mary. “But you 
do look just as if you're afraid of the Indians; 
and I aint—for father said the other day they had 
gone ’way off to Canada, and couldn’t steal little 
children any more. I’m real glad of it, for I 
shouldn’t want to be stoled by an Indian!” And 
despite the boast of not being afraid, little Mary 
gave a slight shudder of fear, and looked over 
her shoulder into the darkness. 

“ Per’aps we'd better not go to the big oak to- 
night,” timidly ventured another of the group, 
straining her eyes in the direction of the forest. 
“It’s real dark there, and I’m afraid—let’s go 
home.” 

“Yes, let’s go home !’’ said all the little girls 
in chorus. “Come, Mary!”’—for Mary had 
wandered away in the direction of the big oak 
on the edge of the wood, at whose moss-grown, 
gnarled trunk they had spent many and many a 
long sammer’s afiernoon, playing “party” and 
arranging atea-table with bits of broken crockery 
and acorn eupsp—“ Come, Mary !” 

The child turned, and her light summer frock 
fluttered in the air as she ran towards them. But 
just then the thick drooping bonghs of a giant 
hemlock in close proximity to the oak stirred— 
a tall form, copper-colored, and lithe limbed as 
the mountain deer, darted from out the black 
shadows, and with one wild whoop of exultation 
grasped the child—stifling her mouth with hi 











heavy hand—and sprang like a wild deer into the 
depths of the forest. And the little children, 
pale and shrieking, ran toward the farmhouse, 
screaming : 

“0, the Indians! The Indians! They’ve 
carried off Mary !” 

Thomas Crager staggered to his hut, grasped 
the loaded queen’s arm which stood behind the 
door, and dashed among the dusky pines. 





Long years before, “a sun’s journey up the 
Androscoggin from its mouth, in a wild glen by 
the shore of a little lake that was curiously sur- 
rounded by a fanciful setting of evergreen ver- 
dure, stood the wigwam of a young hunter.” 

His name was Pealsweep. Among his tribe 
he ranked as “a swift hunter and brave ”—and 
none brought down the eagle in his soaring 
height, or the red deer among the passes of 
“ Agiochook ” with surer arrow than he. 

In Pealsweep’s wigwam, Naniko, his hand- 
some squaw, spread his moose-skin couch, cooked 
his venison and maize cake, and Oronee, a 
bright-eyed boy, bounded forth to meet him 
when he returned from the chase, picked pebbles 
on the margin of the mountain lake, or sped his 
tiny arrow unerringly at the black crows that 
caine settling down on the cornfield his mother 
had planted and tended. 

One day when Pealsweep hunted a moose 
among the mountain gorges, a pale face—pene- 
trating into that upland region from the distant 








set in their midst, and walked silently away to 
the forest. 

That night, the glare of a pine-knot fire before 
the door of his wigwam, whereon lay the bodies 
of Naniko and the little Oronee which he had 
disinterred, flashed fitfully into the black forest ; 
and when morning broke, he brought a box of 
stout birchen bark wherein he gathered up their 
ashes—then, raising his strong right arm in the 
direction of Agiochook’s hoary head, and swing- 
ing his stone tomahawk wildly aloft, Pealsweep 
swore, by the Great Spirit who sat enthroned 
amid the clouds, a terrible vow—revenge against 
the pale face—and dashed away into the unpathed 
northern wilderness. 





Many years had gone by. Time’s swift-cir- 
cling wing had brought changes to the dwellers 
on the mountains. The tribes of the red men 
were scattered, but a feeble remnant lingering in 
the valleys below ; the “mountain of the hoary 
forehead and home of the Great Spirit” no 
longer was consecrated to mystery and eternal 
solitude, for the white man’s foot had penetrated 
to its summit ; and in the fresh smiling Amonoo- 
suc vale, settlements had been made, and the 
smoke of cabin fires curled upward on the blue 


When these settlements were in their infancy, 
and few were attracted thither save those who 
came to reclaim the untamed soil of the wilder- 
ness into cultivation, a moody, silent stranger 

ppeared in their midst. He had scarce reached 





settlement at the mouth of the K bec—tarried 
at the wigwam. Naniko set before him venison, 
and pounded corn for bread ; the little Oronee 
gave him skins and arrow heads for a shining 
knife, and laid before him his richest stores— 
belts of wampum and gay feathers; but the 
pale face was base and treacherous—he crazed 
Naniko’s brain with the baneful “ fire-water ””— 
stole her best and softest deer skins—then tossed 
the little Oronee out into the waters of the lake, 
“just to see the papoose swim ashore ”—and 
then went down the in side, laughing in 
drunken glee. 

Oronee came in, wet and frightened, and 
crouched down at his mother’s feet; at nightfall 
he fell into a heavy sleep, and when that stupor 
passed, the terrible wasting fever crouched also 
in the wigwam, waiting for his prey. Seven suns 
rose in the east, and wheeled slowly across the 
sky to their western setting, the while that blast- 
ing fever kept watch in the shadows of the wig- 
wam ; and all this time Pealsweep went not forth 
to the chase, nor sat beside the council fires of 
his tribe, for the hunter’s heart was enwrapped in 
his boy. He had hoped to see him a mighty 
hunter, and brave—when the aged tree fell, the 
sapling must gather strength from its roots ; but 
now, the oak was sturdy and strong, but the 
lightning had stricken the tender shoot. He 
buried his face in the moose skins whereon the 
moaning one lay; he put away food from his 
lips, and chanted the gloomy death-songs of his 
tribe; he besought the Great Spirit who dwelt 
among the rolling clouds on the misty summit of 
“‘ Agiocheek”’ that his boy’s passage might be 
swift and bright beyond the sunset. 

And swift and bright was the journey of the 
little Oronee. On the seventh sunset his glazed 
eyes closed; gaunt, hungry fever clutched his 
prey, and went out from the wigwam; but the 
good Great Spirit gathered Oronee to his bosom, 
and carried him to the happy hunting ground, to 
launch his tiny canoe on the waters of that 
bright clear lake on whose margin the foot of the 
hated pale face had never trod. 

Silently Pealsweep hollowed a little grave in 
the forest, laid his boy therein, placed his tiny 
moccasins at his feet, and his bow and arrows in 
his hand, then smoothing the turf above, went 
into the wigwam. And there, while the white 
owl hooted trom the woods, and the rain dropped 
down in the black midnight, Naniko recounted 
the visit of the pale fave, which had been withheld 
from Pealsweep. 

The hunter looked long and steadily into the 
face of his squaw, and the fires of a strong jeal- 
ousy were enkindled in his heart, a terrible jeal- 
ousy of Naniko. He spoke no word, but rose 
and went out into the night. The light had gone 
out from his wigwam forever. The pale face’s 
steps had defiled it, he had ill-treated his boy, 
and Naniko had withheld it from him until this 
late hour. Was not she guilty ? 

Naniko drooped like a flower under the terrible 
suspicion that dwelt in Pealsweep’s gaze. She 
had not told him of the pale face’s visit, because 
she felt shame that she had drank of the fire- 
water; but when little Oronee’s step had ceased 
forever in their wigwam, in her grief the Indian 
mother told all. But Pealsweep was firm and 
immovable. When the iron of jealousy had en- 
tered his soul, it could not be unrivetted. In 
his heart, he thought Naniko false ; and his stern 
pride was chafed and stung. 

“Henceforth my squaw shall eat with the 
dogs, and shall not sleep at night upon my moose 
skin!” he said, coldly and tauntingly when he 
looked upon her again; and from that hour 
Naniko was his slave, the stain of a cruel sus- 
picion on her head. 

But it was not long. As a tender vine torn 
from its protecting tree, so Naniko drooped and 
faded, and though she cooked his bear’s meat, 
pounded corn, and brought water for two moons, 
one nightfall, in “ the fall of the leaf,” Pealsweep 
came to find his wigwam empty, and his squaw’s 
eyes closed in a long, long sleep on Oronee’s 

rave. 

That night, though a terrible remorse fastened 
its fangs on the Indian’s stern soul, he made 
another grave for Naniko in the forest, and sang 
wildly the death songs of his tribe. 

When two moons more had gone by there was 
held a great council among his tribe. Pealsweep 
was arraigned before the tribunal; and an old 
chief rose, and stretching his feeble right arm 
indignantly toward the gloomy-browed hunter, 
said: 

“‘ You have sent your squaw away before the 
Great Spirit called her. You area swift hunter, 
and brave ; but never make a footmark among 
the hunters of your tribe, unless you take the 
cripple that lives by the river for your squaw !”” 

Pealsweep curled his lip in scorn, turned his 
back upon the crippled Indian maiden they had 








the middle age of life—judging by his stalwart, 
sinewy form—and yet, by the gray hair streaked 
over his temples, and the faded, weary look of 
his dim eyes, men thought the shadows of years 
had passed over him. Or yet, perhaps it was 
some great grief which had shrouded his spirit 
in its gloom, and made him wan and weary 
before his time. 

The good yoemen at the settlement besought 
the new-comer to tarry among them, to rear a 
cabin and till the soil; but nay ! his feet climbed 
the bald mountain sides, gained a sheltered spot 
among the dwarf hemlocks, where he reared an 
humble hut, and made his lonely home. Days, 
weeks and months went by, wherein the settlers 
vainly wondered why the hermit of the moun- 
tains separated himself from his kind, till grad- 
ually, as time passed, and he came rarely among 
them, they grew to forget his existence, or 
referred to him only at long intervals. 

But the Indian, with all the superstition of his 
race, beheld in this recluse pale face, a long- 
expected visitant to their native i A 


arty 
his own dimmed eyes on vacancy, thoughts 


which had slept for years, came rushine to his 
long dulled brain. A panorama of tue past 
swept before him; his own happy home; the 
squaw whose bright eyes lighted his wigwam ; 
the playfal Oronee ; and then, two graves in the 
forest! Again he saw the smoke of the funeral 
fire he had enkindled; the few faded gray ashes 
his own hand had scattered on a roaring moun- 
tain stream! Would he could have so scattered 
destruction over the path of the hated pale face! 
Then he counted anew the scalp locks of a hun- 
dred of the foe that had dangled at his belt— 
fatal tokens of the fulfilment of his terrible vow ; 
he saw smoking houses, burning villages, and 
heard the supplications of helpless women and 
children ; and lastly, floating anew before his 
mental vision, he saw blue-eyed, golden-haired 
little Mary Crager. Suddenly, recollecting 
himself, he lifted his eyes. He rose, and taking 
a pouch from the wall, took thence a bit of bark 
skin parchment, from which he unrolled a faded 
bit of coarse blue chintz, and laid it in Thomas 
Crager’s hand ! 

The strong man, whose hand clutched at it 
eagerly, grew very pale; great drops of beaded 
sweat started on his seamed forehead ; his knees 
trembled under him till he sank at the red man’s 
feet ; for this faded bit of chintz was a piece of 
the dress worn by little Mary when stolen ! 

“Tell me, what have you done with my child ? 
You did not murder her ?” And Thomas Crager 
plucked at the Indian’s mooseskin mantle. 

“Pale face!” And the old hunter’s form was 
drawn to its fullest height and he waved his right 
arm aloft. ‘Pealsweep was once a mighty 
hunter of his tribe. His wigwam was among 
his own people; his sqaaw was dusky-haired 
and comely ; his papoose was bright-eyed, light 
of foot as the young deer, and keen of sight as 
the eaglet. But Pealsweep went often to the 
chase, and then the pale face came to his wig- 
wam, defiled his squaw, handled his papoose 
like a dog, and gave them firewater to scorch 
their blood and the marrow in their veins. Then 
the fever entered where the pale face’s foot had 
trod, and carried Oronee to the far. off hunting 
ground, where the Great Spirit shall not let the 
white man come; and when two moons had 
brought the fall of the leaf, Naniko smiled not— 
ate no moose meat, nor drank water—she, too, 
journeyed beyond the sunset. Pealsweep’s heart 
grew big with hate. He made a vow—death to 
the pale face! And Pealsweep was no coward, 
his arm was strong and his arrow sure; his 
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superstition prevailed among their tribe, that 
whoever dwelt among the shadows of the Great 
Spirit’s home, was protected as that Great 
Spirit’s adopted son ; and in this solitary dweller 
on the heights of Agiochook they recognized, in 
their simple faith, a being whose advent had long 
since been predicted by an old seer of their tribe. 
So years went by ; and in the enjoyment of peace 
and good will from his red brother—supplying 
his own few physical needs with fish from the 
rivers, or game from the forests—the life of the 
White Mountain hermit sped on. 

But if the recluse sought the solitudes of Na- 
ture to invoke her “healing balm,” then he had 
committed an error; for each season but deep- 
ened the gloom of his spirit, and the heavy lines 
upon his brow. 

Below the mountains dwelt the feeble remnant 
of aonce mighty Indian tribe ; and by these red 
men the solitary pale brother was held in peculiar 
awe. They respected him for the bravery that 
led him to make a home, like the soaring eagles, 
among the rolling clouds; they thought the 
Great Spirit held daily and familiar intercourse 
with his adopted son; hence, to propitiate his 
favor, they often brought gifts of dried venison 
and maize; smoked with him the calumet, and 
bade him welcome to their wigwams and a seat 
at their council fires. 

During one of these interviews, while the old 
warriors, grown garrulous with age, sat together 
repeating stories of their prowess and cunning 
against the pale faces, the hermit listened in 
silent apathy; but suddenly, when an old brave 
recounted the deeds of a warrior of their tribe, 
how he was the subtlest, as well as most daring 
of them, and most successful in schemes of death 
against the settlers, and finally closed with the 
story of the capture of a little pale flower whom 
he had carried far away into captivity, then 
the hermit suddenly leaping to his feet, in eager 
accents demanded the home of the Indian brave. 
And, early the following morning, ere the white 
mists began to curl lazily from the mountain, at- 
tired in a stout tanned suit, and with his buckskin 
pouch slung over his shoulder, he set out on a 
long and toilsome journey through the wilderness. 

Through forests unmarked save by the hunt- 
er’s trail of spotted trees, fording streams that 
come trembling, foamy and cold from the moun- 
tains, and tracking thick underbrushed swamps, 
the hermit kept on his way, until at the sunset- 
ing of the third day he parted the hemlock 
boughs from the doorway of a rude wigwam in 
the wilderness of Laconia. 

An old, gray-haired Indian sat hing over 


k was of the sharpest stone. Scalp 
locks grew thick about his belt; he shot down 
the white papoose like dogs; but he could not 
kill the little pale flower that smiled up into his 
eyes. He brought her to his wigwam ; he made 
her his own, till, when she had grown tall and 
comely, Okeejis came from among the Norridge- 
wogs, and asked the pale flower for his squaw. 
She followed him to his own tribe on the borders 
of the big river toward the sunrise; she lives in 
his wigwam; the pale face must seek her there. 
Pealsweep hath spoken.” And the old hunter 
relapsed into moody silence. 


History records the wealth of the Norridge- 
wogs—a powerful tribe on the rapid St. Francis 
River, which rushed cold and foaming from the 
mighty St. Lawrence. 

Their village was large, and strongly fortified 
by natural advantages—the encircling dense pine 
forests and the rapid river; “their houses were 
well furnished, and their church richly adorned 
with plate,” says an old New Hampshire histo- 
rian ; and it was among this tribe that the French 
Jesuits found earliest and strongest foothold in 
the Canadas, endeavoring to strengthen the cause 
of the French among them, and excite their en- 
mity against their English pale-face brothers. 

And so many a white settler’s cabin was fired ; 
his wife and children carried into captivity, afar 
on the Norridgewogs’ homeward trail through 
the wilds of Laconia, and the forests and snows 
of Canada, to the Indian village on the banks of 
the St. Francis. 

Already there were many pale-face captives 
among them—“ the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water” of their conquerors—kept in subjec- 
tion as slaves and dogs to the red men. There- 
fore, when the bravest of their braves, the young 
warrior Okeejis returned from a long southern 
trail through the wilderness, bringing a fair pale 
flower for his squaw, to dwell*in his tasteful 
lodge, and array herself in finest fawn skins and 
gayest eagle feathers, there was much jealousy 
and bitterness among the dusky maidens of the 
Norridgewogs. 

But Okeejis paid no heed to the jealousies of 
his tribe. He had won a fairer squaw than any 
daughter of the Norridgewogs, and it was his 
pleasure to pay her honor, and to dandle his 
bright-eyed boy upon his knee. 

One night, while the last rays of sunset 
rested on the rushing river and shot golden ar- 
rows through the gloomy pine forests, the pale 
flower sat in the door of her lodge while her boy 
played on the litle clearing in front. There was 





the hearth whereon a heap of ashes lay smoul- 
dering ; but he raised his head when the pale face 
stood before him in the gloom. For an instant 
the blood of his race was up in his veins, his eyes 
flashed angrily, and he waved his arm haughtily 
toward the intruder; then, as if realizing the 
degradation of his race, and that the white man’s 
foot had indeed gone over him, he bowed his 
head again upon his clasped hands. 

For this feeble Indian, whose footsteps were 
faint and slow, but whose eye yet flashed defi- 
ance upon the hated pale face, whose long life 
had been but a tissue of revengeful, bloody 
deeds, wherein he but falfilled that vow uttered 
years before to his Great Spirit, was once the 
mighty hunter and brave, in whose wigwam 
dwelt Naniko and Oronee—he was Peal ! 


hing in the twilight, the rays of the sunset, 
and the proximity of the deep woods, that called 
up a long-+leeping and dim memory in Mary 
Crager’s heart. Confusedly, as on waking one 
seeks to weave into form the fragmentary tissues 
of a dream, so she sought to gather up anew 
those obscure memories—memories of another 
home, another people, and another tongue. 

The clear brook where Mary went daily to 
dip water, mirrored a face paler and fairer than 
any among the women of the Norridgewogs ; 
the Jesuit priest, who visited her lodge often, and 
learned her the French tongue and the creed of 
his Catholic faith, had questioned her of her 
birth and childhood ; but memory failed to recall 
& connected story of her life’s early morning to 
the poor girl. True, she had an indistinct im- 
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“ What seeks the pale face?” he queried, at 
length, almost sullenly, casting a defiant gaze 
upon the visitor in the doorway. 

‘I have come to learn the fate of my child; 
where is Mary Crager?” was the reply, in a 
hollow, beseeching tone. 

The Indian cowered for a moment under the 
strong, eager gaze bent upon him, then turning 





pression of another home than Pealsweep’s wig- 
wam among the mountain forests; but what 
child of scarce three summers ever carries into 
its fature the vivid memories of its babyhood ? 
Neither did Mary; and from the terror incident 
upon her captivity, and a long slumber in the 
old Indian’s arms, which succeeded her first 
burst of baby-weeping, she awoke to be soothed 
by Pealsweep’s strangely tender words (for the 


beauty of the child had unaccountably subdued 
his savage heart) ; played and langhed over the 
gay eagle feathers and scarlet-dyed furs in which 
he arrayed her; and so grew up in his cabin, 
contented with her lot; and when Okeejis came 
to ask her for his squaw, she willingly rose, and 
putting her hand in his, followed him toward his 
home, “ on the big river toward the sunrise.” 

Pealsweep had bestowed upon her the Indian 
name of Wenonah, and she had forgotten any 
other; but that night, as she sat in the door of 
the lodge, the setting sunlight gleaming over her 
flaxen hair, which time had scarcely changed to 
soberer brown, and her thoughts strangely en- 
deavoring to pierce the dusky past, a bent and 
travel-stained white man came wandering through 
the Indian village, till he reached Okeejis’s wig- 
wam, then sank wearily on his knees before her, 
and with beseeching gaze and the father tone in 
his voice, cried, ‘Mary! Mary!” Then, the 
pale flower suddenly sprang forward, a new light 
pierced the mists of her brain, red and white 
alternately contended on her cheeks, till she sank 
with a wild cry into the arms of her father. 

“‘ Why does Wenonah kneel at the pale face’s 
feet? Is Okeejis’s squaw a dog that she should 
do this ?” sternly txclaimed the young warrior, 
coming towards them from the forest, his boy 
holding his hand in shy wonder at the strange 
scene before them. 

“ Touch her not; let her rest here upon my 
heart! You would not part me from my child ?” 
implored Thomas Crager, clasping her more 
tightly. 

Mute and sternly the young warrior stood a 
moment silently eyeing the paix, then taking his 
boy’s hand, turned away, and rapidly walked in 
the direction of the village. Late at night he 
hastily returned, and, standing before ‘Thomas 
Crager, spoke briefly : 

“ Okeejis bears no evil against his pale broth- 
er; but his tribe must not find him in the wig- 
wam of a Norridgewog. Already the braves 
are on his trail, and Okeejis cannot save him. 
Let Wenonah choose between the pale face old 
man and the young warrior who took her to his 
lodge and made her the mother of his boy !” 

Wenonah rose, unclasped her arms from her 
father’s neck, and put her hand in that of Okeejis. 
Much as she had experienced of happiness in 
her new-found father; much as she had learned 
in those hours when the mists had been lifted 
from her brain ; much as her heart went out to- 
ward him, yet the associations of her later life, 
and the love that satisfied her spirit, could not 
let her follow him. Here, in this Indian village 
was her home; in this Indian lodge, with its 
fawn-skin couch, its ornaments of eagle’s feath- 
ers, elk’s horns, and mats of curiously wrought 
handiwork, dwelt her household treasures—Okee- 
jis and her dark-eyed boy. At heart she was an 
Indian! Silently, she stepped to Okeejis’s side, 
and put her hand in his. 

It was enough! Thomas Crager staggered to 
his feet and approached his child, clasped her in 
a long embrace, then put her away with a look 
of mournful agony in his faded old eyes; feebly 
groped away a few paces, then returned, and 
with his hunting knife severed a long lock of her 
shining hair, which he folded with the bit of faded 
blue calico, and hid in his breast; then, leaning 
heavily on his staff, like one stricken with a great 
age, walked away in the direction of the southern 
forest. 

And Wenonah dropped a tear upon the face 
of her sleeping boy whom she took from Okee- 
jis’s arms, and bore silently into the wigwam. 
And when, later, a band of Indians armed with 
war clubs and spears, came to Okeejis’s lodge, 
and demanded the pale face whom their women 
had seen at sunset bending his steps through 
their village, the young warrior, raising his deer 
skin from over the door, stepped forth and said: 

“Braves and brothers,—would ye hew down 
the blasted tree whence the lightning has already 
stripped every green twig? The pale face, old, 
feeble, and jast ready to be summoned to his own 
hunting ground, was the aged tree; Wenonah, 
who rests on my deer skin, is the tender twig! 
His feet make their homeward trail through yon- 
der forest ; but he who seeks to follow him hath 
made Okeejis his deadly foe for ever after! 
Okeejis hath spoken!’’ And dropping the deer- 
skin curtain, the warrior left them. 

Silently, with no word of demur, the braves 
went back to the village. 

A month after, a party of settlers, climbing 
the mountains, found—lying stark and dead in 
his cabin—the White Mountain hermit. His 
wrinkled face wore the sad expression that had 
chare~-vrized it in life; his attire was torn and 
travel stained ; his rough moccasins were cut 
into hanging shreds, as though he had been afar 
on a long and perilous journey ; and, in his stiff, 
clasped fingers, he clutched a faded bit of calico, 
and a long, sunny tress of hair. So died 
Thomas Crager. 





Interested recently in the perusal of a valuable 
little work entitled “Historical Relics of the 
White Mountains,” it occurred to me that a tale 
woven from some of the old legends therein re- 
corded, might not be uninteresting ; thus, in the 
preceding story, have I borne in mind the asser- 
tion of the author of the volume referred to, 
that “wild traditions that stalk before us like 
gigantic shadows speaking from the past, say 
whether false or true, time-honored fictions in 
this imaginative age, are as much a legal tender 
for the literary world as modern facts.” 

Many years have vanished since those early 
times ; settlements have given place to prosper- 
ous towns and cities ; the name, “ Crystal Hills,” 
lives only inold New Hampshire history ; ‘‘ Agio- 
chook,” no longer “the mountain of the snowy 
forehead and home of the Great Spirit,’’ has 
been christened anew, “Mount Washington ;” 
the red man, with his poetica! nature and sublime 
fancies, has almost disappeared from our eastern 
border—a feeble remnant wending their weary 
footsteps ever westward toward the setting sun— 
leaving no record behind, save the beautiful 
bames with which they baptized our lakes and 
rivers, and the memory of those wild, fantastic 
legeuds which ought not to fade, but furnish 





themes for the novelist’s pen. 
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A FAMILY REVELATION. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
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A FAMILY REVELATION. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

Occurrine a prominent position in the tribes 
of precious stones, and, by reason of their sur- 
passing brilliancy, elevated far above others of a 
jess showy exterior, the garnets are well calcu- 
lated to d the admiration of those be- 
neath them ia the social scale—supposing that 
precious stones may be estimated by such meas- 
urement. And, noe doubt, could we rightly un- 
derstand the relations which exist between the 
garnet in their native gneiss and the inferior peb- 
bles by which they are surrounded, we should 
perceive that the former are separated from the 
datter by impassable barriers. 

Holding much the same position in the pecu- 
liar circle in which they move are the Garnets— 
Mr. Peter Garnet and wife. It may be safely 
asserted that no family, resident upon Grand 
Street, exhibits so great a degree of lustre as these 
same Garnets—or rather, did exhibit, for it be- 
comes my duty, as their historian, to chronicle 
their recent misfortune, attributable, as some 
evil-minded persons would doubtless say, to their 
ewn faults; but uncharitable opinions, such as 
this, are often expressed by the envious when re- 
joicing over the fall of those who have inspired 
them with dislike. But whetherthe Garnets will 
ultimately emerge from the cloud which over 
shadows them, is at present a matter of doubt; 
and in order that their reputation may be vindi- 
cated in the eyes of the world, I have taken in 
hand to fully explain the circumstances whicn 
have led to their downfall. 

The former dwelling of the Garnets was an ar- 
istocratic mansion in -that most aristocratic ot 
streets, Grand Street ; and they were recognized 
as in all respects worthy of the name of “gen- 
teel people.” Mr. Garnet was of mature age, of 
imposing app , and dignified address. 
When he appeared upon the street, measuring. 
his slow and majestic tread with the regular 
raps of his gold-headed cane upon the pavement, 
everybody sought the honor of a recognition, 
and went on their way rejoicing if they obtained 
it by only so much as a nod. But everybody 
could not obtain it, for Mr. Peter Garnet was 
extremely cautious in the matter, and seldom 

mistook one in a humbler sphere for a mover in 
the higher circles. 

Mrs. Peter Garnet, although not rightly to be 
termed “ fair, fat and forty,” might be described 
by the last two of these adjectives. A becoming 
expression of pride and satisfaction ever rested 
upon her rubicund face, and a feeling which gave 
color to the expression ever pervaded her breast. 
It was edifying to behold the ceremonious state- 
liness with which she presided over the affairs of 
the household, or the equal dignity and formality 
with which she received her visitors. And after 
the few topics of conversation upon which Mrs. 
Garnet would condescend te make speech had 
been exhausted—such, for instance, as the state 
of the weather, the expected rout of the Crystals, 
or the latest fashions from Paris—you may be 
sure that the callers descended the marble steps 
of the Garnet mansion, thoroughly penetrated 
with exalted ideas of the lady’s consequence and 
importance. 

The Garnets claimed to be sprung from noble 
ancestors. In the luxurious froat parlor of their 

id , the g logy of the family was sus- 
pended upon the wall—elegantly framed and 
finished—from which it appeared that Jasper de 
Garnet, the first of his illustrious line, was 
knighted by William the Conqueror upon the 
field of Hastings, for his prowess, and that sub- 
sequently, taking to himself a wife from among 
the maidens of Britain, he had stood one of the 
firmest props of the Saxon throne. Following the 
line through many generations, finding its repre- 
sentatives always untainted by anything which 
might bear a suspicion of ignoble blood, we dis- 
cover Sir Richard Garnet, the grandfather of the 
worthy Peter Gurnet, among the bravest and 
most loyal of the friends of the king in the Rev- 
olutionary struggle, retiring to England in dis- 
gust and indignation when the triumph of the 
colonies was finally secured. 

But misfortunes, in some unaccountable way, 
will overtake the high as well as the low, and 
Sir Richard’s son discovered, upon the death of 
his estimable father, that there remained to him 
nothing of the former wealth of the honorable 
house—none of the lands or houses which had 
once formed the De Garnet estate—nothing, in 
fact, but the empty patent of nobility. It ap- 
peared mysterious to him at that time, and it has 
remained, and still is, a mystery. It is the opin- 











ion of Mr. Peter Garnet that there was villany” 


somewhere—for, so far from crediting the inu- 
endoes of the malicious, to the effect that his an- 
cestors were in a large degree extravagant, and 
squandered their possessions recklessly, he scouts 
the whole as a baseless and wicked fabrication. 
What! the noble and pure blooded family of the 
Garnets suspected of so vulgar an offence! 
Slander it must be; envy breeds hundreds of 
sach falsehoods daily. 

After this astonishing discovery, seeing no 
prospect of regaining his lost possessions, Sir 
Edward Garnet reluctantly decided to abandon 
his frail claim to nobility, forsake the land of his 
ancestors, and seek a home in the late colonies, 
there to build up a colossal fortune which should 
repair the loss of his title. And so he emigrated 
and set about the furtherance of his plans; but 
at his decease, which occurred some years after- 
ward, he was enabled to bequeath to his son and 
heir, Mr. Peter Garnet, only the palatial mansion 
on Grand Street and an extremely moderate 
number of thousands—just sufficient, with the 
exercise of much unseen economy, to preserve the 
Garnets from the degradation of labor. 

And by this we perceive that the Garnets of 
yesterday were far from wealthy. But why 
should they inform the world of the fact? The 
credulous dwellers of Grand Street believed Mr. 
Garnet to be a millionaire—was it his duty to in- 
form Grand Street of its error? Had Mr. Gar- 


the solid gold, why make them uncomfortable by 
correcting the mistake? If they supposed the 
splendid horses and elegant carriage which con- 
veyed Mrs. Garnet daily before their doors and 
through the street, “the observed of all ob- 
servers,’ to be the property of Mr. Garnet sim- 
ply because his heraldic device—a rampant 
legend, pointing with a drawn sword to the fam- 
ily motto engraven on a shield of bright yellow— 
Ecce! Ensis est pons gloriae !—if, 1 repeat, from 
this reason the aristocracy of Grand Street 
thought proper to impute to Mr. Garnet the pos- 
session of the most showy turnout in the city, 
why should he put himself to the trouble to 
whisper in their ears that it was hired by the 
year from a broken merchant? Should he, 
through whose veins flowed the Saxon and Nor- 
man blood in its original purity, demean himself 
by offering paltry explanations of his circum- 
stances—he, upon whose brow a coronet should 
rightly rest? Obviously not; and in regard to 
his neighbors, those who so courted his society, 
let them bless themselves with their delusion, if 
it afforded them aught of gratification. 
‘* Where ignorance is bliss, 
*Twere folly to be wise.” 

And so the Garnets continued to live, shedding 
the light of their pride upon those who were but 
too happy to be permitted to bask in it, and en- 
joying life to the utmost of their ability. By a 
singular stretch of humility, the prefix had been 
dropped from the name, and the worthy Peter 
was satisfied to be noticed in the daily papers as 
“our wealthy and universally esteemed and re- 
spected townsman, Peter Garnet, Esquire.” 

But there was something behind the pride of 
family which gave to the Garnets their days of 
uninterrupted happiness. Living as they were in 
the present, and enjoying the homage and ser- 
vility of those who were content to bow and 
cringe before them, they fancied—nay, stead- 
fastly believed, that the future would being them 
ample recompense. ‘hey existed principally 
by hope—hope for days when the pretence would 
give way 4o the reality, when the fear of some 
untoward revelation should no more disturb their 
dreams, when Mrs. Garnet would whirl through 
Grand Street with an establishment of her own, 
when, in short, Mr. Garnet might drop forever 
the cloak of deception and boldly proclaim him- 
self, what the world devoutly believed him to 
be, a millionaire. With full and perfect faith in 
this social millennium, the Garnets were amply 
satisfied to fall back on their laurels and wait. 

To explain this state of things, which may 
seem somewhat ambiguous, | will state that the 
Garnets had “ great expectations.” Mrs. Gar- 
net, when the wealthy Peter courted and married 
her, was, although none could doubt the purity 
and aristocratic tinge of the blood which circu- 
lated in her veins, reduced by some mischance to 
the necessity of teaching a country school. Ra- 
mor in that vicinity, and at that time, was prone 
to whisper that Peter had been “ bit ”’—that, ex- 
pecting to increase his worldly goods by an alli- 
ance with Miss Rebecca Fiint, he had found that 
lady wholly destitute of real estate or personal 
property. But the thing was done—the Flint 
had become Garnet—and rumor had it that Peter 
had decided to make the best of a bad job, take 
Mrs. Garnet home, and persuade himself that he 
hadn’t dene so bad, after all. But this, it ap- 
pears to me, was agreed upon after Mrs. Garnet 
had iaformed her lord of the circumstance upon 
which was founded the whole weight of what 
afterwards became their “‘ great expectations.” 

Rebecca Flint was an orphan. She alone had 
survived from her family ; her father and mother 
had been many years deceased when she became 
the wife of Peter Garnet, and with one excep- 
tion, she was without relatives. Her father’s 
brother, years before she was born, while a young 
lad, had left his home to seek his fortune on the 
seas. From thatday he had never been heard 
from, until a short time previous to Rebecca’s 
marriage, when she had received a letter from 
him, written in India, in which he announced his 
acquisition of a princely fortune, and his proba- 
ble return in the course of a few years. Hence 
the exaltation of the Garnets in their own eyes, 
and consequently in the eyes of the world; 
hence the fitting up of the mansion on Grand 
Street in a style of lieled eleg: the 
balls, parties and routs which Mrs. Garnet was 
accustomed to give periodically, and the atmo- 
sphere of aristocracy which hovered around the 
place. Of a truth, the Garnets were living on 
hope. Happy Peter! happy Rebecca! By all 
means, continue so to live while you may! Eat, 
drink, and be merry; inspire the denizens of 
your neighborhood with still higher sentiments of 
admiration; eschew everything which savors in 
the least of lowliness; drive the friendless and 
destitute from your door, and, in the end, there 
is not the least doubt that something will 
happen ! 

But this is a world of contrasts. There is no 
rose without its thorn, no hope without its fear, 
no fcast without its skeleton. Pride and poverty 
may sometimes dwell side by side—in fact, there 
is no extreme which may not meet its opposite in 
the small circle of a morning walk. I have said 
that Mrs. Garnet had but one relative—let this 
be amended by the statement that there was but 
one recognizable one; if there were others, they 
were deemed of insufficient importance to be 
honored with a recognition from Mrs. Garnet, or 
to be owned by her to the world. 

Exactly opposite the abode of the Garnets, and 
almost within the shadow of its lofty front, there 
stood a plain, unpainted, wooden house. It was 
the scandal, the very thorn in the side of (irand 

Street. All was fair and proud, as it should be; 
but the low, plain house was sadly out of char- 
acter with the splendid appointments which over- 
shadowed it. It was, apparently, the home of 
poverty. Its inmates were in no way connected 
with the Crystals, the Emeralds, or the Garnets ; 
these passed them by on the other side, with the 
unexpressed thought in their bosoms, “I am 
holier than thou !’’ 

And yet rumor told a strange tale of the mys- 
terious house. Privately, and in cautious whis- 








net ever intimated his possession of exceeding 
wealth to his neighbors? Never. And if they 
chose to mistake the plated head of his cane for 


pers, did it go from Mrs. Emerald to Mrs. Crys- 
tal, and thus up and down Grand Street, that the 
poverty stricken Flints who inhabited the oid 





house were no less than cousins of Mrs. Garnet, 
who had, strangely enough, settled down there so 
near Mrs. Garnet. But the latter never recog- 
nized the miserable objects—and why should 
she? The Garnets were immensely wealthy, 
and an honor to the city; the Flints were indi- 
gent, cursed with poverty. Surely, the Garnets 
could not afford to bend from the pedestal of 
pride where they had intrenched themselves, and 
offer the hand of assistance and sympathy to 
their presumptuous relatives. What business 
had such people in such a place? Clearly, the 
Garnets could not be censured for what was their 
misfortune and not their fault, and they were per- 
fectly justifiable in pursuing the course they did. 
Thus reasoned the Crystals and the Emeralds. 

And, strangest of all, these unaccountable 
Flints never sought to associate in the least with 
their relatives, or to ask aid of them. There was 
humility beneath that lowly roof—humility which, 
in the eyes of the aristocratic, was synonymous 
with guilt. Wonderingly would they gaze in at 
the open door at the spectacle of a pale woman 
plying the needle with busy fingers, while chil- 
dren, with faces prematurely old from denied en- 

joyment, unmurmuringly toiling with all their 
feeble strength, seemed not all like the unnur- 
tured offspring of the common poor. The hus- 
band and father walked daily along the shadows 
of the buildings on his way to and from his hum- 
ble avocation, regarding not the scornful glances 
and bent brows which greeted him, until his foot 
had crossed the threshold of his lowly home and 
there his spirit had found temporary refuge from 
the sneers of the meaner minds without. And 
at night, ofttimes when the gaslights were flashing 
from the mansion opposite, and carriages dis- 
charging their freight of fashion and beauty, an 
unwonted sound might be heard from the lowly 
home of poverty—sounds which not often found 
utterance from the lips of those who revelled in 
that hour at the mansion of the Garnets—the 
voice of prayer, proceeding from the room 
where, by the flickering light of a dying candle, 
the family had reverently sunk upon their knees, 
and the tremulous tones of Edson Flint were 
raised in supplication—tones which to One were 
audible above the music and gaiety from the 
neighboring mansion. 

Thus the contrast was so painfully evident be- 
tween the Flints and Garnets, and so for a long 
period they had lived, each after their own style 
—the Flints growing no better in worldly affairs, 
and the Garnets pursuing their career of pleasure 
intact by the breath of suspicion, if we except 
certain whispers of rumor to the effect that Mr. 
Peter Garnet seemed less confident and haughty 
of late, and bore, withal, an appearance of anx- 
iety quite foreign to his nature; moreover, that 
he had borrowed large sums of money, which 
might, or might not signify anything. But then 
the Crystals and the Emeralds reflected that idle 
reports like these shouldn’t be regarded, and that 
nothing had thus far occurred to shake their con- 
fidence in the integrity of the Garnets. 

Winter had now arrived—stern, relentless 
winter. The snow lay deep on the ground, and 
the chill air was bitterly felt by the family in the 
old, unpainted house, whose great seams and 
cracks admitted the gusts on every side. With 
firewood almost exhausted, and with but a scan- 
tiness of food to drive the wolf from the door for 
yet a short time, they repined not at their lot, nor 
questioned the wisdom of that providence which 
permitted their sufferings. O, heroes that ye are, 
bear up but a little more—earth must have her 
rewards for such as you! 

Across the street, all was one broad blaze of 
light. This was the evening of the Garnets’ 
grand reception—an extraordinary occasion, it 
was rumored among the invited. Mr. Peter Gar- 
net had some days previously received a letter, 
from which he learned that Mrs. Garnet’s uncle, 
Colonel Walter Flint, would arrive at his house 
upon this evening. Here, then, was a certainty 
—an event which promised the perfect fulfilment 
of all their hopes. Mr. and Mrs. Garnet were 
in a high state of excitement—vibrating between 
their polite attentions to their guests and anxious 
watchings of the arrivals. The dignity of the 
worthy Peter was strangely unbent, and his wife 
seemed unusually flustered and excited. 

When the wind blew with most cutting force, 
and the great snow-flakes floated thick and fast 
down to the earth, a violent ring was heard at the 
door. The Garnets both hastened to open it; 
but in place of the stranger whom they expected 
to greet, there, before them, was the figure of a 
pauper woman, her loose rags offering no pro- 
tection to the attenuated form which they scantily 
covered, her feet destitute of shoes, face pinched 
and blue with cold, and one thin hand outstretched 
in agonized appeal. With frightened manner 
and voice choked by sobs, she begged for food 
and shelter—for life, which they could bestow 
upon her or take from her. But what outrageous 
impudence was this? A street beggar actually 
forcing the noble-blooded Peter Garnet to hold 
an interview with her! It was astonishing. 

“Woman!” exclaimed that gentleman, in an 
indignant voice; ‘‘are you fully aware whom 
you are addressing? Do you presume to call 
me to my door to ask for charity? Begone, ycu 
impudent hussy! Take yourself quickly away, 
and never presume to approach my house 
again!” 

Sinking from numbness and exhaustion at the 
feet of the worthy couple, she appealed to Mrs. 
Garnet in hopeless tones : 

“Pity me! O, relieve me, good lady! You 
are a woman—y ou cannot be deaf to my pray- 
ers! I amstarving, freezing, dying! 
O, do not turn me away!” 

And the lady addressed hastily gathered up 


Do not— 


her multitudinous skirts from the pollution of | 
the mendicant’s touch, and swept scornfully back | 


to her parlor; while Mr. Peter Garnet stayed 
but long enough to show the outcast from the 





| 
| 
| 
| 


threshold and close the door with a loud and em- | 


phatic bang, and he, too, followed her. 


the worthy Peter forever shut out his great ex- 
pectations. He had not noticed the tall, military 
figure which stood in the shadow of the lamp- 
post, and whose eyes had been silently regarding 
the mansion of the Garnets and the low-roofed 
home of the Flints. As the door was closed, 


and the outcast sank apon the cold stone with a 
despairing sob, he stepped forward and raised 
her up. 

“Rouse up! don’t despair!” he exclaimed, in 
hearty tones; “look over across the street to 
where that feeble light is burning! Hasten over 
there and knock, and they will surely let you in!” 

Assisting her staggering footsteps over the 
frozen ground, he retreated again into the 
shadow. Edson Flint came to the door when he 
heard the feeble rap, and he listened with sym- 
pathizing look to her tale of destitution and 
want. 

“T cannot turn you away on such a night as 
this, my poor woman! And still, we are but 
little better off than you. But come in! we will 
share our scanty food with you, and give you a 
place to sleep! Perhaps we may ourselves have 
need to ask it before the cold winter has 
passed !” 

And she went in, invoking with her tremulous 
voice unnumbered blessings upon the heads of 
those who had pitied and relieved her—blessings 
which speedily came, for that open door was 
wide enough to admit the form of the stranger 
and the sunshine of new hopes at once. ‘lhe 
light burned long in that lowly house—even after 
the last carriage had rolled away from the oppo- 
site mansion and darkness had fallen upon it— 
and the happy hearts in the former found relief 
again in prayer before they retired. 

Strange news was circulated by the Crystals 
and Emeralds on the following day. It was ru- 
mored that Mr. Garnet had received a letter from 
his wife’s uncle, in which the latter repudiated all 
relationship, and made some strange allusion to 


ANECDOTE OF GENERAL JACKSON. 


In one of the Indian campaigns, while the 
army was on the march, still in Tennessee on its 


| way to the scene of war, in Alabama, a drafted 
| company was expected daily to overtake the 


main body of troops. The company at length 
reached the rear of the train. Information of 
their approach was immediately carried to the 
front, where Jackson was at the time. As the 


| messenger passed from rear to front, the fact that 


his company had come without arms, having le(t 


| their guns at home, was made known along the 
| whole line. It was known to the entire army be- 


fore it reached Jackson’s ears. Curiosity was on 
tip-toe to know how the irascible commander 
would act under such circumstances. A storm 
was anticipated. Soon the general was observed 
making his way rapidly to the rear, and to the 
surprise of all parties, seeming in rather a smil- 
ing humor. Finally he met the company. He 


| saluted them. They looked for a volley of curses 
| and immediate dismission home—the very thing 


they desired. Not so, however. Old Hickory 
pulled off his hat, and with the politest and low- 
est bow, he expressed his gratification at their 
arrival, and especially at the fact that they had 
no guns—the very men that he wanted, just as 
he desired them, without arms. Forming them 
for rapid motion, at double quick step, under his 
own lead, they marched on until a baggage 
wagon was reached, then halted, and each man 
furnished with an axe. Forward, march! again 
was the word. As they passed along the line of 
march, the general's object was seen, and laugh- 
ter, loud and uproarous, with many a hearty 
cheer, saluted them as they made their way to 
the front. There these axemen were initiated 
into their campaign duties. They cleared the 
roads, they bridyed the creeks, or carried the 
wagons, the baggage, ammunition, etc., over on 
their backs when the bridges were impassable. 
They were ever in a post of danger, bearing the 
burdens of the campaign, sharing none of its 
honors—and the laughing-stock of the whole 





charity. How this could affect the Garnets, was 
an unanswered query in these families; but in a 
few days after, they readily connected it with 
certain handbills wnich were circulated through 
the city, to the effect that the house and furniture 
of Peter Garnet would be sold at public auction, 
at the hour of twelve, on the following day, for 
the satisfaction of said Garnet’s numerous cred- 
itors. And now it was that the flood-tide of the 
Emeralds’ and Crystals’ indignation burst all 
barriers. ‘To think that they had all this time 
been swindled and imposed upon by a shameless 
adventurer! by a man who hardly owned the 
coat on his back or the plate on his table, which 
latter article Mrs. Crystal distinctly remembered 
to have pronounced to be anything but silver. 
And how contemptuously did Grand Street ia 
these latter days disown “that miserable Gar- 
net!” how freezingly did the averted face remind 
that person of his sadly changed condition! 
But the humiliation of the Garnets was only 
complete when they heard the voice of the auc- 
tioneer disposing of the luxurious appointments 
of their magniticent house; when they heard 
their former Grand Street friends and neighbors 
coolly discussing the faults of the various arti- 
cles—condemning this as having a plebvian look 
about it, and occasionally inquiring if there was 
not possibly a previous claim upon the furniture. 
But then Grand Street is only human, after all ; 
and perhaps, under the circumstances, it has 
shown a proper resentment in acting as it has. 
But a greater surprise than all was in store for 
Grand Street when the stranger, who it was ua- 
derstood was Col. Walter Flint, purchased the 
former mansion of the Garnets, and i liavly 


reg t.— Mobile Mercury. 





Pousetwife's D cpartment, 


[Gathered expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


Portable Soup. 

Let veal or beef soup get quite cold, then skim offevery 
particle of the fat; boil it till of a thick glutinous con- 
sistence. Care should be taken not to have the sour 
burn. Season it very bigh!y with pepper, salt, cloves, 
and mace; add a little brandy or wine, and pour it over 
earthen platters not more than a quarter of an inch in 
thickness. Let it be till cold, then cut it in three-inch 
square pieces, set them in the sun to dry, often turning 
them. When very dry, place them ine tin or earthen 
vessel, having a layer of white paper between each layer 
of cakes. These, if the directions are faithfully attended 
to, will keep good for a long time. Whenever you wish 
to make a soup of them, you have only to put a quart of 
water to one of the cakes, and to make the water prping. 








Baked Veal. 

For baking, the fillet is good. The bone should be eut 
out, and its place filled with a dressing made of bread 
soaked soft in cold water, two eggs, pepper. salt, anda 
spoonful of melted butter, then sewed up. Put it in the 
bake pan, with a pint of water; and, with some of the 
dressing, cover the top of the meat. When done, on tak- 
ing up, thicken the gravy with a little flour and water 
well mixed, putting in a small piece of butter, and a little 
wine and catsup, if a rieh gravy is liked. 

Honey Soap. 

Cut thin two pounds of yellow soap into a double sauce 
pan, occasionally stirring it till it is melted, whioh will 
be in a few minutes if the water is kept boiling around 
it, then add a quarter of a pound of palm oil, quarter of 
a pound of honey, three pennyworth of true oil of oipna- 
mon; letall boil togetheranother six or eight minutes; 
pour out and stand it by till next day, itis then fit for 





took p ion of it, together with those formerly 
“odious Flints” who had dwelt in the house 
across the way. Curiosity was on tiptoe of ex- 
citement—but all in vain; the Flints cared uot 
to open their doors to the aristocracy of Grand 
Street, and the latter could only bite their lips 
and submit. Numerous cards of invitation found 
their way up the marble steps, but always a po- 
lite, unsatisfactory answer was returned. ‘Lie 
Flints were no less humble now than when they 
bore unflinchingly the scoffs and jeers of those 
who now courted their society, and prosperity 
could add not one iota of nobleness and gener- 
osity to those brave hearts with whom the wea- 
ried Walter Flint had come to spend the evening 
of his life. 

And the Garnets—of them I can relate no 
more; they have sunk into obscurity. Their 
carriage, with its motto and armorial bearings, 
has reverted to its original proprietor, who has in 
some way regained his wealth ; their mansion has 
passed into other hands, and Grand Street knows 
them no more. The scandalous reports of their 
wrong-doings still continue to agitate that fash- 
ionable community; but I, as their historian, 
have now set the matter right by stating the facts 
of the case exactly as they are, and it is greatly 
to be hoped that the Garnets will henceforth be 
permitted to live in peace. 








THE BEST TIME TO FRET. 

Two gardeners had their crops of peas killed 
by the frost, one of whom, who had fretted 
greatly, und grumbled at his loss, visiting his 
neighbor, some time after, was astonished w see 
another fine crop growing, and inquired how it 


could be. ‘‘ These are what [ sowed while you 
were fretting,” was the pe “ Why, don’t you 
ever fret?” “Yes; but I putit off till I have re- 


paired the mischiet.” ‘* Why, then there's no 
need to fret at ail.” “‘ Troe; that’s the reason 
I pat it off.”—Farmer’s Cabinet. 





FIVE BRILLIANT STORIES: 

We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, 
in bound form, each e/¢gantly illustrated with four large 
original drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered 
in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or 
we will send the five novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
ninety cents. We sre resolved upon small profits and 
quick sales : 

THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, Tar Youxs Low or 
Mount Hox. A romauce of the Eastero world. The 
best story which the popular author has ever written. 
Wi sacdiccecdesvabdedvesecav SYLVANUS COBB. Je 

THE DANCING STAR: or, Tus Suvceiee or rat 
CHESAPEAKE. A flor, Of the sea and our own coast. 
A brilliant and stirring nautical tale from a favorite 
euther. By... ccccccessscocssess+ ode M INGRAMAM. 

THE PIONEER: or, Tux Apvertcreas or raz Bomver. 
A captivating aod vivid American story—true to the 
life of the backwoods. By......Da. J. Hh. ROBINSON. 


THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tue Onactz anv 
But with that angry closing of the door had | 


irs Prizst. One of the author's fine 
which bave gained for bim such » 


tern stories 
wide reputation 
By ° onseéee BYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
THE HEART'S SECRET: or, Tar Fortunes or a 
SoLpigg. a story of love and the low latitudes. A 
ebarming tale from one of our old and favorite authors. 
BY... .ccccccccoccsercccee ss BUTENGNE MURKAY. 
Enclose the money and receive either or all by return 


mail 
CF For sale at all of the periodical depots. 





i diate use. If made as these directions it will be 
found to be a very superior soap. 





Cream Soup. 

Take a nice knuckle of veal, or two or three shanks, 
boil about four hours, with some pepper-corns, two on- 
fons, salt, a little mace, and a small bit of lean ham; 
strain it, and when cold remove all the fat and sediment; 
beat six yolks of eggs and mix them with « piut of good 
cream; then turn the boiling soup upon it by degsees, 
stirring it well, and add the best part of the gristles to it 
if liked. Always boil cream before putting it in sauce or 
soup. 

Bologna Sausages. 

Take equal quantities of bacon, fat aud lean, beef, veal, 
pork, and beef suet; chop them small, season with pep- 
per, salt, etc., sweet herbe and sage rubbed fine’ Haves 
well-washed intestine, fill, and prick it; beil gently for 
an hour, and lay on straw to dry. They may be smoked 
the same as hams. 

Tripe. 

After being thoroughly scoured, tripe should be roaked 
in salt and water about a week, shifting the water every 
eight and forty hours; then boil till tender, or from eight 
to ten hours; then pickle, fry or broil. Pickle it the 
same as wouse. 

Cure for Corns. 

Take two ounces of gum-ammoniac, two ounces of yel- 
low wax and six drachine of verdigris, melt them together, 
and spread the composition on soft leather. Cut away so 
much of the corn as you can, then apply the plaster,and 
renew it every fortnight till the corn is away. 





Fruit Stains in Linen. 

To remove them, rub the part on each side with yellow 
soap, then tie up a piece of pearl-ash in the cloth, ete., 
and soak well in hot water, or boil; afterwards expose the 
stained part to the sun and air until removed. 





To sharpen Razors. 

Water half a pint, muriatic or sulphuric acid three 
drachms: mix; and steep the razor in this for half an 
hour, wipe it, and set it on the hone. A sat urated solu- 
tion of oxalic acid is also recommended 





To renovate blaek Crape. 

Skim-milk and water, with a little bit of giue in it, 
made scalding hot, will restore old rusty bieck Italian 
crape. If clapped and pulled dry, like fice muslin, it will 
look as good as new. 

Rheumatism. 

Flannel] waistecats, after being washed, should be fomi- 
gated by burning sulphar in « box, such as i# used by 
bonnet cleaners. Searlet fiannel shoald be preferred 





Kelaxed Muscies and Nerves. 

Rhubarb powder, seven grains; powdered Peruvian 
bark. two seruples; carcarilla bark, ten grains; mix with 
a glare of port wine or water. To be taken twice « day 
Vanilla Chocolate 

This beverage is apt to affect meny constitations, ex- 
citing the nervous system by tremors not unlike those 
caused by drinking spirits. 


| To cure Hiecough. 


It te not generally known that a plece of loaf-ecgar will 
instantly etop the moet troublesome hiecough 





Candied Lemon-Peel. 
Thie ie made by belling lemon-peel with eugar, and 


j then exposing it to the air anti! the sugar crystaliiars. 
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Poet s Worner. 





{Wnitten for The Flag of our Union.) 
REFORM, 


BY MRS. E. S. ANDREWS. 


Reform! reform! on every side 

We hear it echo far and wide, 

Though not in deeds, only in sound, 
Only in precept we abound ; 

Reform in dress, reform in schools, 
Heaven help us to reform the fools. 

We scour and scrub the cup and platter 
Outside, supposing ’tis no matter 

How loud or much the inside groans, 
With rubbish, filth and dead men’s bones. 
Some seek their own defects to screen, 
By feathers, lace and crinoline ; 

With gossamer their webs they weave, 
And some take refuge in a sleeve. 

If we would but cast out the beam 

From our own eyes, more clearly seen 
Might be the mote in others’ eyes; 

E’en hoops would lose one half their size, 
For while we prate of fashion’s trammels, 
We strain at gnats, and swallow camels ; 
Far better ’twere to mend our lives, 
Teach by example, and despise 

The paltry trappings pride and sin 
Clothe their vain, idle votaries in. 





PERFECTION. 
It is not growing like a tree 
In Delon doth Take man better be; 
Or standing long an oake three hundred yeare, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and seare. 
A lillie of a day, 
Is fairer farre in May 
Although it fall and aie that night; 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In such proportions we just beauties ee, 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 
Ben Jonson. 


GIFTS OF INDUSTRY. 
All is the gift of industry; whate'er 
Exalta, embellishes, and renders life 
Delightful. Pensive Winter, cheered by him, 
Sits at the social fire, and happy hears 
The excluded tempest idly rave along; 
His hardened fingers deck the gaudy we! 
Without him Summer were an arid was 
Kor to the autumnal months could on transmit 
Those full, mature, immeasurable stores, 
That, waving round, recall my wandering song. 
THOMSON. 


LUXURY. 
0 Luxury! thou cursed by Heaven's decree. 
How oe cae are things like these for thee! 
How do thy potions, with insidious Joy, 
Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy !—Gotpsmrra. 





POETRY. 


Take the sweet poetry of life away, 
And what remains bohind?— Wosoaworra. 





Domestic Story Department. 


‘(ren for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 


BY EDGAR L. HAMMOND. 





Ir was a plainly-furnished, poor-looking apart- 
ment in a small house in the outskirts of the 
city; and yet, plainly-furnished and poor-looking 
as it was, this room served as parlor, sitting-room 
and kitchen, all in one, to those who, until a few 
months since, had never dreamed of the ills of 
poverty. It hada single occupant, a pale, sad, 
anxious-looking, yet still beautiful woman, of 
some thirty-five years, clad in black garments, 
the robes of widowhood. She was fair, and 
slender, and delicate ; her white, well-kept hands 
showed her unused to toil; but, in the light of 
the sunset, she was stitching patiently and ear- 
nestly away upon some coarse heavy work, ill- 
fitted for those slight fingers ; work such .as is 
found in plenty in close-piled warerooms, by 
starving seamstresses, but for which is received a 
pittance that is but the mockery of remuneration, 
that scarce serves to keep soul and body together. 
Work, over which are shed bitter, bitter tears of 
despair and heart-anguish, by strained and toil- 
wearied eyes, that must not close above their 
labor, even though midnight overtake them, and 
the dawn find them still plying their task, lest the 
morrow’s bread be wanting, and a more terrible 
fate shall come. 

But Emily Selden, though her tired heart 
might well give way, dared not weep those tears 
that many another wept, pursuing tasks like this. 
They must be kept back, they were a dangerous 
luxury, and she had a struggle before her that 
they would not help. 

Six months since, in the capital of a distant 
State, her husband had been a rich and prosper- 
ous merchant; but the tide of fortune has its 
turns for all, and the man who called himself 
wealthy, wealthy though he might be that day, 
was a beggar the next. Then the poverty- 
stricken family, the father, and mother, and their 
one boy came hither in the hope of a change. 
There came a change indeed, in the guise of 
death that took away the main stay of that little 
band, and left the mother and her son alone to 
battle with their fate, strangers as they were, ina 
strange land. They had lived, and that was all, 
since then, and now, their slender means, the little 
sum that Mrs. Selden had left after her husband's 
funeral, was entirely exhausted. 

For many a day back young Harry Selden, a 
boy of fourteen, had been seeking employment. 
His mother was glad to obtain even the wretched 
occupation that engaged her now; but every 
anxious effort had been unavailing, and upon the 
miserable sum she earned so painfully, it was 
impossible to subsist. What were they to do? 

To-night, Harry Selden, after a day of weary, 
heart-breaking, fruitless search for work, camo 
home tired and despairing, his frank, ingenuous 
young face betraying his sad feelings. His 
mother’s anxious c questioned him 
concerning his success, as she put aside her work 
to welcome the weary lad ; but she saw only dis- 
appointment in his dark eyes, and her heart sank. 

“No better fortune to-day than yesterday, 
mother,” he said, with a half sigh. ‘No one 
wants a clerk, no oneasalesman. No one wants 
even an errand-boy.” He smiled a half bitter 
smile as he said it. 

“ Did you ask to be that, Harry ?” 

Was the mother to be blamed that a secret 
pain filled her heart as she asked the question ? 
Her handsome, hi gh-bred delicate boy —Edward 











Selden’s son, of whom he had been so proud—an 
errand-boy! -She had hoped for something a little 
higher. But Harry himself checked the rising 
feeling of humiliation that, for an instant, pos- 
sessed the breast of each. He was very young, 
and had both pride and ambition; but he had a 
liberal share of strong good sense, as well; and 
he saw that pride and poverty, in his case, must 
not interfere with each other. 

“Yes, I asked for that, mother!” he said, 
quietly and seriously ; his voice had no longer 
the sarcastic tone of the previous moment. “ For 
I could get no other situation, and I thought that 
would be better than nothing ; but not even that 
was to be had.” 

He sighed again, unconsciously, as he con- 
cluded. The sigh was echoed faintly from his 
mother’s lips as she turned hopelessly away. 


the saw no longer caught in the wood, and jerked, 
and stood still, but ran smoothly along, and 
began to give him some satisfaction. Stick after 
stick was severed, and added to the now rapidly 
growing pile down in the cellar. The labor was 
fatiguing, and Harry’s arms ached; but he 
worked on. 

Three hours passed away, and as he plied his 
task with an unwearied determination, there 
came along again the old gentleman of the morn- 
ing. He halted, and looked steadily at the boy. 

“You are working hard there, my lad,” he 
observed. 

“ Rather—yes, sir,” Harry answered, speaking 
quietly, but slightly coloring. 

“ Not doing it for amusement, eh ?” he said. 

“Hardly, sir,” answered Harry, gently and 





Even more than usual trouble sat upon her brow 
to-night. The boy’s attention was drawn sor- 
rowfully to her unquiet countenance. 

“What has happened since } went away—any- 
thing, mother?” he asked. ‘ Surely, nothing 
new in the way of misfortune has befallen us!” 

“Mrs. Gray came up this morning, and asked 
for the rent ;” his mother’s voice trembled as she 
said it; “it is due two weeks now. She must 
have it to-morrow, or at least a part of it. It is 
four dollars, and we have not half a dollar in the 
world, Harry!” 

She turned away again with the tear that 
would rise now, choking her utterance; and 
Harry covered his face with his hands, in utter 
despair. But it was only for a moment, he 
would not give way long. 

“Never mind, mother,” he said, “we shall 
not gain the means to pay it, by lamenting over 
the necessity. Let ushope, atleast. Mrs. Gray, 
you say must have at least a part of the rent, to- 
morrow? ThenI must get it, thatisall. Cour- 
age, mother! To-morrow I will try again. 
Who knows what good fortune I may meet with?” 

Even through her tears, Emily Selden smiled. 

‘Harry, you are a dear, brave boy! You 
give me courage !” 

They talked with each other hopefully that 
night; but the next morning, with the first waking 
thought of each presenting to them, bare and 
harsh, the reality of their almost destitute state, 
and the debt which they had no means of paying, 
neither coull speak a light-hearted word. Their 
prospect was one of desolation and dread. What 
was there—who was there, to keep them from 
starvation? for it seemed rapidly coming to that. 

The boy went out that morning with a heavy 
heart; with the debt he and his mother owed to 
Mrs. Gray following him like aspectre. Slowly 
he walked along the streets, looking with an al- 
most ‘lespairing glance about him, in what seemed 
truly the vain hope of seeing some place where 
he should be likely to find employment. 

With his attention wandering from the path 
beforo him, a sudden stumble over some obstacle 
in the way warned him to heed his steps. Re- 
covering himself, he beheld a huge pile of wood 
lying on the sidewalk, and the stick which had 
caused him to stumble rolling off into the street. 
At the same time the shrill voice of a bustling 
maid-servant was heard in the doorway of the 
house he was passing, scolding smartly because 
“ that stupid teamster ” had left the load of wood 
lying there, and brought no one to sawit; and 
there was nothing to make a fire to get dinner. 
Her mistress came along, and in her turn viewed 
the loa of wood upon the sidewalk. 

“Something must be done, Ellen,” she said. 
“Tt must not be left lying there, at any rate. 
Who can we get to saw it ?” 

It was no wonder if she was a little astonished, 
to behold a handsome, bright-looking lad of some 
sixteen years, neatly clad, though with garments 
a little threadbare, step forward, saying, half 
eagerly,and yet with evident hesitancy, “ Madam, 
if you wish, J will do it.” 

His voice trembled as he uttered these words. 
He seemed to grow pale as he awaited her 
answer. 

She regarded him with curiosity and surprise. 
“ You?” she said, involuntarily aloud, and with 
an accent of perplexed astonishment. 

A burning blush covered the boy’s brow for a 
moment, then faded away. 

“Yes, madam,” he answered. 

She looked at him still, unable to reconcile the 
boy’s appearance with lis strange request. He 
was nothing less than a gentleman’s son, and he 
offered to saw her wood! But he was waiting ; 
and suppressing her astonishment, she answered : 

“T should be very glad to have it done, if you 
are willing—and able. You will find it hard 
work, I am afraid. Ellen, bring the saw and 
the rest of the things from the cellar.” 

It was done. She told the boy he might throw 
the wood through the cellar window, which the 
maid had opened, then went in and shut the door. 

Harry Selden’s face burned again, as he took 
the saw in his hand, and that hand trembled like 
aleaf. Buta t, and he lutely shook 
off the strange sensation his novel position led 
him to experience. ‘ Nonsense!” he said to 
himself, ‘“ what, a coward? No indeed! I am 
going to carry Mrs. Gray a portion of her rent 
money this afternoon.” 

He set out bravely to perform his task. It 
was a strange one, but he had watched men 
doing this work, hundreds of times. It was 
hard work, as he had been told, but he was not 
afraid of hard work, he was young and strong. 
It would take him a long time, but he would be 
willing to work twice as long, for the reward he 
should gain. He was only too glad to be permit- 
ted todo it at all. A stout, well-dressed, elderly 
gentleman who was passing while this little scene 
was progressing, regarded Harry with curious 
and attentive looks. In the boy’s gentlemanly 
yet impoverished appearance, his eagerness to 
obtain this employment, humble as it was, and 
in the hot, ev blush, ig a brief 
feeling of shame, overcome by a strong will, and 
a truly sensible mind, he read Harry’s story. 

“There’s a lad who'll make his way in the 
world!” he muttered, to himself, as he passed 
along. 

Harry had commenced his task, 
and though he handled it somewhat awkwardly, 
so that it gave him the greater trouble, he perse- 
vered and made tolerable progress. After awhile 











fully ; “no, not for amusement, certainly, 
but from necessity !”” 

“ That same necessity is something of a tyrant ! 
I have found it so myself. But your father 
might have hired a wood-sawyer”’ (the old gen- 
tleman pretended to be ignorant of the true state 
of affairs), “‘ your father might have hired a wood- 
sawyer to do his work. You ought to be at 
school.” 

“It is not my father who lives here, sir,” said 
Harry ; “the people for whom I do this work 
are strangers to me, and they hired me, as they 
would have hired any one else. I needed work, 
and was seeking for it.” 

He said all this quietly and straight-forwardly, 
too manly to feel false shame because of his 
position. 

“‘O—ah, yes—yes—yes ! I comprehend now,” 
said the old gentleman, nodding his head several 
times, “I comprehend now. So you were look- 
ing for work? Well, but you might have found 
employment of a higher grade than this, I should 
say?” 

“T should have liked something different, of 
course, sir. I tried, and tried very earnestly, too 
for several weeks, to get a place in an office, or 
a store, or something of the kind ; but there were 
too many applicants already.” 

“ All the places filled, eh? Well, even in 
that case, a good recommendation may do won- 
ders. Had you no wealthy friend to help you?” 

“None, sir. Iam a stranger in the city.” 

This answer called two or three fresh questions 
from the old gentleman, which drew from Harry 
the history of his family fortunes and misfortunes ; 
and to this account his auditor listened with the 
deepest attention. There were very few with 
whom the lad would have been so frank, but 
there was something in the cov:.venance of his 
questioner, so much of kindliness, of interest and 
sympathy, in that and in his manner of question- 
ing, that Harry’s confidence was at once gained. 
The old gentleman heard him to the end, and 
then seemed to fall into thought. Soon, how- 
ever, he roused himself from his reverie. 

“Yours is a very interesting history, my lad,” 
he said. ‘ You have truly fallen into sad circum- 
stances ; the exertions you have made to extri- 
cate yourself are truly creditable. But there are 
not many who in your place, would be willing to 
push those exertions so far; scarce one who 
would not consider himself degraded by doing 
what you are doing now. They would be 
ashamed to do it. How is it with you ?”’ 

“J do not feel myself degraded, sir,” was 
Harry’s quiet, respectful, yet dignified reply. “I 
am not ash d of an | ble employment. 
I do not like it, it is truae—this wood-sawing ; but 
it is an honest occupation at least, and as for 
those who would sneer at it, their opinion would 
not trouble me, for I should not for one moment 
think it worth caring for.” 

Harry continuing his task, did not see the ex- 
pression of pleasure that the declaration of these 
independent sentiments caused to light up in the 
countenance of his hearer. But the old gentle- 
man made no observation concerning them. 
However, after a moment’s silence, he said : 

“So, my boy, you would like something dif- 
ferent from this to do? some occupation more 
congenial to your tastes? I think I may do 
something for you. If you will put on your 
jacket, now,” (he watched Harry narrowly, as he 
made this proposition,) “if you will put on your 
jacket, throw aside these tools, and go with me 
to my office.” 

Harry had looked suddenly up, with an eager 
face, and half suspended his task at these de- 
lightful words. 

“You are very good !” he said, smiling bright- 
ly, ‘‘ you are very good indeed.” Here, however, 
his glance turned, as he bethought himself at that 
moment, to the work upon which he was engaged. 
The smile half-faded from his face, lost in a 
thoughtful and slightly anxious look. ‘ But, sir,” 
he continued, ‘‘ much as I should like to, I can- 
not go just now, anywhere. I have engaged to 
saw this wood, and I must not leave it until it is 
finished. You see, however, it is more than half 
done, already. I should be very glad to see you 
this afternoon, or in the evening, if you please.” 

“ You consider yourself bound, then, to finish 
what you have engaged to do ?” queried the old 
gentleman, without answering this last remark 
directly. 

“‘O, yes, sir,” answered Harry, in a subdued, 
yet somewhat surprised and anxious tone, “cer- 
tainly I do.” 

The gentleman slightly smiled, a smile of 
secret satisfaction at the result of his clever test 
of Harry’s principles. 

“ Well, well, my lad,” he said, cheerfully, ‘ go 
on with your work, finish it up well, and then go 
home. And instead of your comiig to see me, 
I will come and see you, this evening at eight 
o’clock. Let me write down your address, if 
you please” And he took a pocket-book and 
pencil from his pocket. 

Harry told him the street and the number; 
the old gentleman noted both, put up the book 
and pencil, and then gave his card to Harry. 
“ And now,” he said, with a smile, “let us shake 
hands, my young friend. People do shake hands 
over a bargain, don’t they? And ours is almost 
that.” 

A cordial smile brightened Harry’s face, too ; 
and they shook hands like old friends and 





The boy would almost have thought it all a 
dream, when the gentleman was gone, but for the 





card that tay in in his hand, and which he now ex- 
amined for the first time. It bore the address of 
one of the most eminent merchants in the city. 
He finished his work, received a dollar and a 
half, and with alight and joyful heart, though 
with weary limbs, went home. His mother, 
who had been somewhat troubled at his long ab- 
sence, welcomed him gladly, while, with a quick 
glance, reading the good news in his face, she 
inquired, with sanguine hopes, concerning his 
success. Her joy was no less than his as he 
told her. 

“It is excellent, Harry!” she said, smiling. 
“Well, we will pay what you have received to 
Mrs. Gray. Then you shall have some supper ; 
you need it sadly, my poor, tired boy! and we 
will talk over your new hopes.” 

Those hopes were sweet, they were destined 
not to be disappointed. That evening, accord- 
ing to appointment, and exactly at the set time, 
Harry’s friend appeared. An hour’s conversa- 
tion he held with the lad and his mother, during 
which time Harry passed an extremely satisfac- 
tory examination of his qualifications for the 
office of merchant’s clerk. 

The day after, he was at his desk in the 
counting-room of Mr. R. , engaged at a salary 
sufficient to support himself and his mother com- 
fortably ; the first quarter being paid in advance. 
The rooms at Mrs. Gray’s were abandoned, and 
a small but pretty house taken, situated in a 
pleasanter neighborhood. 

This was the beginning of Harry’s good for- 
tune. The good impressions which he and his 
employer had received of each other at their first 
meeting, were strengthened and confirmed as 
time went by, and the merchant learned to prize 
his clerk, and the clerk his master. A few years 
from the time of his engagement there, Harry 
became a partner in the business; and at the 
present day, is one of the richest merchants in the 
city of his adoption. 








Floral Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 


Madonna, wherefore hast thou sent tome 
Sweet basil and mignionette 

Embleming love and health, which never yet 
In the same wreath might be.—SHELLEY. 





Double Anemone. 

The properties of a fine double anemone are, that the 
stem should be strong, elastic, and erect, nor less than 
nine inches high. The blossoms, or corolla, should be at 
least two and a half inches in diameter, consisting of an 
exterior row of large, substantial, well-rounded petals, 
or guard-leaves, at first horizontally extended, and then 
turning a little upward, so as to form a broad, shullow 
cup, the interior part of which should contain a great 
number of long, small petals, imbricating with each 
other, and rather reverting from the centre of the flower. 
The colors should be clear and distinct when diversified 
in the same flower, or brilliant and striking if it consist 
only of one color, as blue, crimson, or scarlet, etc , in 
which case, the bottom of the exterior petals is generally 
white; but the beauty and contrast are considerably in- 
creased when both the exterior and interior are regularly 
marked with alternate blue aud white, pink and white, 
ete., stripes, which in the broad petals should not extend 
quite to the margin. 


Flowers. 


Sester’s Pienic. 


A certain witness in an assault and battery suit we 


onee heard, ap things up considerab: vi 
ther ea rel lating tov bab anke a 4 





‘So, yer honor, if ply hauled off and wiped his jaw. 
Sue eee him again. 


“ Hit the 
“No, 2 ee = ai hit Dennis. And then up wida 
oan an throwed it at him, and it rolled him over and 
= wT Threw a stone at Dennis?”’ 
“\ At the dog, yer honor. And he got up and hit me 
in 


** The dog?” 

“No, Dennis. And wid that he stuck his tail betwixt 
his and run off!” 

** Dennis?” 


“No, the dog. And when he came back at me he got 
me down and pounded me, ver, honor.” 

“ The dog came back at you 

**No, Dennis, yer honor, and he isn’t hurt any at all.” 

** Who isn’t hurt 

* The dog, yer ll ? 


A pretty little wpenta, es actress at one ot the boulevard 
theatres, exhibited a 


the cause of this eternal mourning, her inti toy mm 
al mow ir imate 
Mile. A., demanded : "6; — 
“How happens it, my dear, that you are always clothed 
in sable, like the page of the defunct M. Marlborough !’’ 
** That is my secret.” 
** But one has no secrets for a sincere friend. Isita 
vow!” 
** Perhaps.” 
“Do you ig a first love?”’ 
**Ma foi! 
bas be ft. . King Charles?"’ 
test all pets.” 
¢ then, pray, is the virtue which you desire to 
exhibit?” 


* It isn’t a virtue.” 

** Well, what then?’’ 

“The whiteness of my i curieuse !’ 
“Mon dieu! I suspected it 


een 


Villele in early life was @ lieutenant in the French 
pt! ved hy that situation once received a curious leason 
En coolness. When Admiral Cornwallis was 
Bloe tn the French mn board of of 
which Villele served, wanted to toieedee a aomne supplies, 
which the Admiral would not permit, saying that if they 
persisted in the attempt, he would fire upon them. The 
French lieutenant, th gr he would not put his threats 
in execution, e port, when Uornwallis imme- 
diately put ‘his ship "alongs, and gave him such a 

broadside, that he struck his flag at once, and said : 

* We are your prisone: 

‘No, not at all,” said <n ‘*Tam not at war with 
you, and have nothing farther to say to you: go about 
your business 

But this they did not choose to understand, and in- 
sisted on his taking them in tow as victor, which he at 
last complied with, and took them to the nearest French 
port, when he made them his bow, and left them 


nen 


DOGGEREL CONUNDRUM. 

Can you tell me why 

A deceitful eye 

Can better descry, 

Than you or I, 

Upon how wnmany toes 

A pussy-cat goes? 
ANSWER. 

The eye of deceit 

Can best count-er-feit ; 

And so [ sup; 

Can best count her toes. 


a eee 


Getting over a Difficulty.—A \ class which graduated not 
over a 6 d among its members 
one Tom Eiliot, an incorrigible wag, who was not noted 
for any particular and warked attention to his studies. 
Mathematics was a particular object of Tom's disregard, 
and this caused him an occasional jeu d'esprit with the 
dry professor of comics. On one occasion, the professor, 
during the recitation, asked Tom to expiain the horiszon- 
tal} x of the sun. , Tom replied: 

I don’t know how 

ss Bur, ”” said the ee ‘* suppose you were appvint- 

ote by the government to ascertain it—what would you 





“I'd resign,” gravely responded Tom, amid the con- 
vulsive laughter of the class, and even the professor actu- 
ally perpetrated a grin. 

A youth of seventeen meeting an acquaintance in the 
street, says: 
“Guess who's dead.”” 

‘*MMr Jones, I suppose; I heard he was very sick.”’ 

‘No, it aint; it's my ma! She died this morning.” 

The other: ‘a man from the Koti called in at a 
h stere in town, and asi si = ve kind of 





Many of these are excellent indi of hi 
changes by their opening and shutting, and “ other mo: 
tions. We wish some observing friend would note these, 
and give us the result. For instance, the evening prim- 
rose, opens at sunset, and closes at daybreak. Linneus 
has enumerated forty-six flowers that possess sensibility 
to the weather. 1. Meteoric flowers, which less accu- 
rately observe the hour of feeling, but are expanded 
sooner or later, according to cloudiness, moisture, or 
pressure of the air. 2. Tropical flowers, that open in the 
morning, and close before evening, every day; their hour 
of expanding becoming earlier or later, as the length of 
the day increases or d 8. Equi | flowers, 
which open at an exact hour of the day, and, for the most 
part, close at another determinate hour. 





The Pistol Plant. 

There is a hot-house plant, Pilea allitrichoides, of ten- 
der, brittle, and juicy aspect, which looks as if it would 
be good to eat in a cooling salad, but which is really of so 
explosive a temperament that it might fairly be called 
the pistol plant. When near flowering, and with its tiny 
buds ready to open, if the plant is either dipped in water, 
or abundantly watered, each bud will explode successive- 
ly, keeping up @ mimic Sebastopol bombardment, sending 
forth a puff of gunpowder smoke, or a little cloud of 
dusty pollen, as its stamens suddenly start forth to take 
their place and form a cross. It is no novelty; but it is 
still an amusing toy. 

The Persian Iris. 

This is a low plant which sends up a stem shorter than 
the leaves, a single, very powerfully-scented flower, 
washed with blue oua light ground. It is propagated 
with difficulty either from ceeds or offsets, and does better 
in a pot under a frame, in the same compost as is used 
for hyacinths, than in the open ground The Scorpion 
Iris is a curious and strikiug plaut, produciog in early 
spring two or three sweet-scented bright biue flowers, on 
@ Very short stem. 


Bulbs in Glasses. 

For growing io glasses the narcissus, hyacinth, early 
dwarf tulip, jopquil, Dutch and coumou iris, Persian 
and dwarf Scotch crocus are suitable. Dark bulb-giasses 
are most congenial to the formation of roots, but the 
transparent glasses exhibit the progress of growth, which 
isan interesting spectacle. The water should be soft, 
and the bulbs just reach through the neck to the upper 
chamber, s0 that the bottom of the bulb should be a little 
immersed. Fresh water should be given every few days 





Hollyhocks. 

The hollyhock is a showy and brilliant flower, and used 
to be the glory of old-fashioned gardens. It was then 
banished by fastidious taste, but has again come into 
favor. The Dutch, however, make a pot plant of it, 
growing itasadwarf. It is a gross feeder, and requires 
rich, unctuous soil. It is chiefly valuable as an out-door 
plant, and fine groupings may be made with it in gardens, 
interspersed with the shrubbery. 

Order. 

In a botanical point of view the word Order signifies » 
number of geuus, which coincide in several important 
particulars. As for example, according to the natural 
system, the order Crucifers includes all the plants that 
have their flowers like a Greek cross; and acrording to 
the Linnwan system, the order Trigynia includes all the 
plants belonging to any particular class, the flowers of 
which have taese styles, ete 
Indian Jasmine. 

A beautiful parior plant, which gives out its odor only 
by night, and is the flower alluded to by Moore in the 
following well known lines: 


The timid Jasmine buds, that keep 
Their odor to themselves all day; 
But wheo the a dies ae 
Lat the delicio: 


us fragrance ou! 
To every breese that roams » 


reaping machine recent}; 
to walk back into another part of the store tert it would 
be shown tohim, As he was going o: , he saw a huge 
circular saw, and tapping it with his hand as he passed, 

he 





waid: 
* 1 had an old duddy cut in two with one of them 
iklogs the other day!”’ 
‘Tender-hearted creatures, both these fellows! 
SONNET.—BY DILDAD BRILLIANTS. 
Tell of ‘sunrise on the mountains.” 
Gilding tops of Alps and Him'layas, 
Sparkling through prismatic fountains— 
me hine on the chimbley 





There, are avalanche and glacier; 

Here, hot coffee, and broiied salmon, 
Ham, and eggs—and love—still racier— 
—Tip-top sunrise is all gammon. 


Hear that icy ape all glittering, 
Thunder down into the cataract! 
—Ann and I, at breakfast, tittering, 
Lot it slide—for thus doth matter act. 


I likes sunshine on the cities 
Who looks higher—how I pias — Boston Post. 


AAA Ansnanannane 


- he princi a avenue of our city,” writes a learned 
friend in De ‘has a toll-gate just by the Elmwood 
Soa y a As the cemetery hb: no laid out some 
time previous to the construction of the plank-road, it 

was made one of the conditions of the company’s charter 
that all funerai processious should go back and forth 
Sree. One day as Dr. Price, a celebrated a ereey ) Btop- 
ped © ) pay his bill, he remarked to the gate-keepe: 
the lent character of our ‘profes 
sion, t thiok you ought to let us pass free of charge.’ 

"No, no, doctor,’ the keeper readily replied, ‘we 
couldn’t afford that. You send too many dead Maids 
through here as it is 

* Lhe doctor paid his toll, and never asked any favors 
after that. 
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“Sich caiuiliae iu the church,” said Mrs. Partington, 
bringing her hands down severely on # paper she was 
reading coutsining ap account of an Episcopal dedication 
somewbere. There was instantly great attention. “I 
read bere,’ continued she, * that the archbishop came 
io with his mitre aud stole, and if satesling iva’t a corrup- 
tion then I'dou't kuow what is.” She looked round upon 
the circle, aud there was a smile perceptible upon tbe 
faces of such as understood what she was driving at 
Just as one of the party was going to explain to her that 
she was lying under a misappreliension, Liou rushed in 
with ike on his back, aud tue harmony of the circle was 
interrupted —Evening Gaz tte 


A gentleman offered a horse six months ago to a friend 
for $90. 

* Dut buy bim,’ said the friend, ‘* witu these condi- 
tions. I shall pay you two hundred cash, and owe you 
the rest.’ 

The offer was accepted, but, tight times coming on, the 
seller calied upon the purchaser for the odd hundred. 

**[ »ban’t pay you,” said he, * fur it would be » viola- 
tion ofcontract J agreed tu pay tw hundred cash and 
owe you one hundred, and if 1 paid that, the bargain 
wouid be broken.’ 

Like most literary men, Jerrold was exvensively rensi- 
tive. The first representation of bis pieces caused him 
intense anxiety. A brother dramatist, noted for his suc- 

adaptations from the French, once sought to rally 
the trembling author, by stating that he never felt any 
nervousness on the first production of his own pieces. 

* 0, my boy,” was Jerroid’s caustic rej Anger, ** but 
then you are siways sure of success— your pieces have all 
been tried before.” 


A young author, somewhat conceited on account of hav- 
ing persuaded one of those generous-hearted novdeseri pta, 
called publishers, to issue a religicus work of his, entitled 

** Schism and repentatce,’’ wrote to Jerrold, beggiug him 
to subseribe for acopy. The “gentle Jerrold” wrote 
back that he might put him down for “ Schirm,’ 
means, but that he would advise him to keep 
ance" for his publishers and readers! 


by all 
‘ Repent- 


A week or two ago, during the visit of e genticman at My 
farm-house not a hundred miles distant, a young 
signified her admiration of s gold watch which he pied 
ited, and Sar his ssying that be valued it very highly, 
she remarked 





** I suppose it is» s relic.’ 

“No,” said be liisccnsbin” 

A rough spoken in before bis 
eum tas ene ciae ammne: * “1 think broteer B 
is a fool to-night 


The descon calmly replied: “I am not s fool, but if his 
seniunas teas 6k So call wae beatae, I admit that I 











am skin to one'” 
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——¥ SOOUT: 
THE YOUNG DRAGOON. 


A STORY OF THE NEUTRAL GROUND. 


BY EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTED. 


{corrirvrp.| 


CHAPTER XIV.—[contixvgp.} 


The English colonel raised his hat as soon as © 


he saw De Lancey, and the latter returned his 
salute, then dismounted and secured his horse. 
Though the young soldier's courage was high, 
yet, on the eve of the combat, he experienced 
feelings far different from those which had s0 
often animated him when about to ride upon th: 
field of battle. He felt none of the excitement, 





the glow of military enthusiasm. But in the ' 


place of this he was animated by a steady par 


pose. The haughty enemy before him had 


trampled on the feelings of a helpless girl t 
whom he was indebted, who was dearer to hin 


of his country—and he felt no hesitation in peril 
ling his life upon the issue. 


On the other hand, Colonel swe Aine er ’ 


national and 

He despised the nation with prs a 
oe etl gin Dorman = 259m 
tive of that nation who had provoked 
gle combat. He felt that he hig hart 
in consenting to meet such an 
ash the dilacday whldh lenpeltd Ge Sette tno, 
er to challenge him deserved severe punishmen: 
It was with such feelings that the antagonis: 
stood face to face. 

The preliminaries of the combat were soon a: 


ranged. It was agreed that they should take w-: 


their position opposite each other at twenty pac: 


distance with their weapons at their side, shou) 


raise them at the word “ fire!” and fire at “ one- 
two—three !” Motionless as statues, the Brito 
and the American stood at their posts. Ashto 
and the surgeon moved out of the line of fire. 

“Fire! one! two! three!” cried the forme 
Prompt at the word ‘‘ one!” the colonel fired 
but De Lancey did not waver, but instantly « 
turned the discharge, while a rapid expression 
pain passed over Simcoe’s face, his right ar: 
fell by his side, and his pistol dropped from } 
nerveless grasp. The surgeon ran to his site 

“T’m hit, doctor,” said the colonel, turni:. 
pale. “ My right arm.” 

The sargeon and Ashton led him aside tw 
bank on which they seated him, and the form: 
examined his wound. It was found that the bx 
of the arm had been shattered by De Lance 
ball. 

“You owe me another meeting,” 

sjgatsee! to the young trooper. 

You shall have it, when and where you wil! 
said De Lancey, and turning slowly away, 
mounted his horse and rode off, dissatisfied » 
the result, and wondering at the continued « 
sence of his friend and companion-in-arms ; 
absence which Ashton had refused to explain 


CHAPTER XV. 
ONE-BYBD JAK. 


Luavixc De Lancey but half satisfied 
the result of his encounter, and David in 
hands of his enemies, a prisoner, with cer 
death staring him in the face, we will take 
vantage of this breathless pause in the forte: 
of two of our principals to look in at the old # 
house, the scere of David's first encounter 
the tories. 

In a room on the second story, beside « 
which the dampness of the night, notwithet: 
ing the season of the year rendered comforte 
One-Kyed Jake was seated, in an arm-chai 
atabie. The shutters were closed, a coupl- 
candies burning, the remains of a substar 
repast covered the cloth, and, occasionally tab 
8 sip from « rummer of punch and « whiff fro 
short-stemmed pipe, the tory seemed lost in « 
mal enjoyment. But the tenor of his mutts 
weds, an he leaity cwreecheg hie limbs before 

dicted such a sth 


vr 


“Umph!” be growled, “this ie mighty ple. 


sald 





ant—to be shat up alone in an old sone how- 


like a prisoner in jail, and debarred from 
share of booty, while Ferguson and the rest - 
as like as not, lining their pockets with pict 
of the king. It’s as dark outside ws & 





lnek for me. And then whe knows what 
tars ap! There are bands of both partios » 
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